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FORDSON FARMING 


ADVANTAGES 


~ Here it is! 


CHOICE OF TRACTOR POWER 


FR 


POWER-MATCHED IMPLEMENTS 


The new Fordson tractor you’ve been waiting for—the 
32 h.p. handy Dexta, adding choice of tractor power 
to the unequalled advantages of Fordson Farming. 


seE THE DE XTA on stTanp 84 


AT THE SMITHFIELD SHOW 


UNRIVALLED FORD 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
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MISS PAMELA MARY PIZEY 


Miss Pamela Mary Pizey, elder daughter of Admiral Sir Mark and Lady Pizey, of Admiralty House, Plymouth, is to 


be married on December 14 to Lieut. James Barry Armstrong Hawkins, R.N., only son of Captain A. Hawkins, R.N., 


and Mrs. Hawkins, of Captain’s House, H.M.S. Phoenicia, Malta 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


O legislate for a situation over which the 
parties most interested have argued for a 
decade without reaching agreed conclu- 
sions is to invite trouble. The launching of the 
Local Government Bill is gratifying evidence 
that the Government are not to be diverted 
from their duty to govern by the prospect of 
stubborn conflict. In their approach to the 
task of proposing reforms, they came to the 
conclusion that there was no case for revolu- 
tionising the pattern and procedures of local 
government and, as was obvious in the pre- 
liminary White Papers on the subject, they 
were more attracted to a policy of decentralisa- 
tion than to an extension of centralisation, 
which has been the tendency ever since 1939. 
The most notable step towards decentralisa- 
tion proposed by the Bill is that the present 
Government grants to county and county 
borough authorities for specific purposes should 
be replaced by one general grant. The effect of 
this change, and a welcome one, will be to give 
local authorities greater freedom in the spend- 
ing of their money. The prospect of such a 
change caused considerable concern in some 
quarters because of the fear that from the 
abolition of those grants directed to a particular 
service and expendable only on the specific ser- 
vice a lowering of standards by some authori- 
ties must ensue. The service chiefly in mind was 
education, if only because education is the chief 
beneficiary under the present policy of grants 
for specific purposes. The Government are to 


be commended for their refusal to retreat from’ 


the general principal of a block grant because 
of the fears and clamour of those who think that 
the change is an incitement to authorities to 
spend less on education. Instead, these fears 
have been met by the inclusion in the Bill of a 
provision that if, in the view of the Minister, a 
local authority has failed to maintain reason- 
able standards in the services qualifying for 
grants, he can reduce the general grant. 

Those who favour the existing method 
may not be satisfied by this, but their distrust 
does not constitute proof that the safeguard is 
inadequate. Faced by the penalty of a cut in 
the block grant, with its implication that the 
local ratepayer (and local voter) would have to 
make up the loss, authorities will have strong 
incentives not only to maintain standards but 
to see that they are getting value for money 
and, where they are not, to eliminate waste—a 
duty which is not likely to attract the attention 
it deserves so long as the taxpayer’s pocket is at 
their disposal. 

The large question of structure, of the 
suitability of areas for borough, county or 
district status, is to be dealt with, as envisaged, 
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by the setting up of two Local Government 


Commissions tor England and Wales respec- _ 


tively with powers to recommend to the 
Minister such changes in status and powers as 
they (after consultation with local-government 
bodies involved) consider best in the interest of 
efficiency. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Bill has a kindly thought for those boroughs of 
ancient incorporation which have no prospect 
of acquiring the minimum population now 
necessary to qualify for full borough status. It 
may be vital, in the interests of efficiency, to 
reduce their powers to those of a parish council, 
but such boroughs will continue in the enjoy- 
ment of traditional rights like the possession of 
a mayoralty and the civic pomp which has been 
theirs for centuries. The review of the country 
by the Commissions will be a lengthy business 
and the conurbations will require very close 
attention, but it is anticipated that by 1962 
every area will know what its futures to be. It 
is unreasonable to expect that all will be 
perfect; but the new measure is sound in prin- 
ciple and the general result should be a gratify- 
ing reward for the Government’s courage. 


CHRISTMAS WAITS 


OOD folks, we come a-carolling, 
Be patient with us while we sing 
And listen to our playing, 
For though our notes may not be true 
Our wishes ave, our hearts are too, 
And ali that we ave saying. 


4 


Tim plays his pipe—he’s sometimes flat— 
I scrape my fiddle, what of that? 
We wish you well and hearty! 
Some ale to help us on our way? 
It’s thirsty work, sir, as you, say— 
Heve’s luck to all your party! : 
LesLig M. OYLER. 


RIGHTFUL HEIRS TO NEW TOWNS : 


ONJURE up... the picture of Maidstone 

or Rugby . . . owned and managed by 
the local council—all the modern factories, the 
whole of the central shopping area and almost 
all the houses. It is an unprecedented situa- 
tion.’”’ Such was the method adopted by the 
Government spokesman, Lord Mancroft, to 
illustrate briefly to the House of Lords the effect 
of handing over a New Town to its local council 
in accordance with the New Towns Act of 1946. 
The Government, facing the prospect that the 
first New Town may be completed in 1960, and 
that its Development Corporation must then 
retire, have intimated their decision to amend 
the Act of 1946. Their intention is to provide 
for the handing over of the towns, on comple- 
tion, to a new Government agency, something 
like the Crown Estates Commission, which will 
be answerable to Parliament. This arrange- 
ment, Lord Mancroft was careful to point out, 
would leave the inhabitants with precisely the 
same control over their affairs as is enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of other towns. But they would 
not own their towns. The effect of a town’s 
being in the ownership of a council elected by 
the usual process every three years is difficult 
to imagine, because no such situation has ever 
arisen. Nor should it arise, much as Lord 
Silkin, one of the pioneers of this great enter- 
prise, might like to see the experiment made. 
He said that £225 million had already been 
spent on New Towns, and. the final cost will 
obviously be vastly more. The whole of this im- 
mense expenditure will have been made at the 
taxpayer’s expense. It is only just, therefore, that 
ownership of these great assets should be 
vested in a body answerable to Parliament and 
that an opportunity should be afforded to the 
taxpayers of getting something in return for 
their investment. 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


HE exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 

Museum of photographs taken by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments draws 
attention delightfully both to the wealth of 
beauty to be found among the subjects in- 
ventoried and to the Commission’s policy of 
paying more attention than formerly to that 
aspect of their work. The selection, grouped by 
subjects, is drawn from the ten counties lately 
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covered, including London and Oxfordshire) 
but outstandingly from the most recent fields 0} 
operations, notably Dorset and Cambridgeshire} 
on which the second and first volumes respec} 
tively are next to be published. Thus there ar] 
fascinating opportunities, not normally afforded 
for comparing a wide range of ecclesiastical ani) 
secular art, from Romanesque sculpture ti) 
Georgian decoration, with ‘‘earthwork land 
scapes’? and a Regency conservatory for fal 
measure of the Commission’s visual scope. The 


Ely, and the compelling gaze of a tiny face ii| 
stained glass enlarged, exemplify the photo! 
graphers’ varied skill and how much inevitably 
tends to be lost in smaller-scale reproductions}! 
Incidentally, the exhibition is a tacit tribute tc 
the even’ development of the Commission’; 
activities during the fifteen years of Lore 
Ilchester’s chairmanship. They have witnessed| 
the great intensification of the Commission’s| 
studies of pre-history, weighted by its added} 
responsibility for-surveying “marginal areas’|) 
threatened with obliteration. The latest annual’ 
report of the National Buildings Record tells oi| 
similarly increased urgent photography on| 
threatened or condemned architecture con) 
flicting with its comprehensive recording, which,) 
however, despite financial see is gradu- 
ally being achieved. | 


RISKS WITH MEAT 
T is good to see that the Royal Agricultural} 
Society of England, the National Farmers’) 
Union and the Fatstock Marketing Corporatio: 
have joined forces to impress on the Minister of} 
Agriculture _the need for taking a firmer line| 
with South American countries over the disease 
risks which their meat brings to us. Seventeen) 
of the 29 primary outbreaks of foot-and-mouth|) 
disease which we have had this year are attr-| 
buted ‘by the Ministry’s scientists to meat from) 
South America, and the South American coun- 
tries should now take warning that we may) 
have to import meat only from countries that 
are free of this terribly contagious disease,) 
which we are determined not to have estab-|) 
lished here. Some of the leading men in| 
Argentina have for years past made a practice!) 
of vaccinating their cattle, and it would be4 
reasonable to require that all the meat shipped) 
to Britain should come from herds that take} 
this precaution. Last year British taxpayers) 
had to find £825,000 for compensation for stock 
slaughtered, and the administrative services! 
to combat the disease cost another £250,000. | i 
Fifty-three per cent. of the outbreaks were} 
attributed to infection from South America and | 
28 per cent. to infection brought from European | 
countries, probably by birds. | 


he DOVER ROAD 


HERE’S milestones on the Dover road,” | 

said Mr. F’s aunt, and many who are| 
fond of tradition will be sorry to hear that some’ 
of them are going in effect to be moved; but} 
those who travel from London into Kent by car | 
will rejoice to hear of the new 25-mile motorway | 
which is to by-pass the Medway towns. The) 
Dover road is undoubtedly romantic: 
from Mr. F’s aunt, Dickens made ample use of! 
it, both in poor little David Copperfield’s flight 
and in Mr. Lorry’s journey with Jerry Cruncher 
pursuing the Dover Mail up Shooter’s Hill in a, 
fog. It has given its name to a well-known) 
modern comedy. Those, however, who take) 
that road to-day from love of romance may find) 
it altogether too crowded and too urban. | 
Rochester is itself a beautiful place, but that, 
solid block of Medway towns—Strood, | 
Rochester, Chatham and Gillingham—are a sad 
impediment to progress and make a disappoint- | 
ing journey of it. The new road will turn south 
just before Strood is reached and will rejoin the - 
old one just beyond Faversham. The road will 
be in hilly country and so at considerably 
different, levels, rising at one point to 600 feet 
above the sea, and the new and impressive ' 
bridge over the Medway will have to be 100: 
feet above the level of the water. The cost may : 
well be the £10 million at which it is estimated 
or perhaps more, but even so it is satisfactory to. 
learn of a real step forward in the improvement 
of our ever more crowded roads. 3 


: 
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A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


FRIEND asked me the other day how my 
A black-currant wine was maturing. I was 

baffled at first, and then I remembered 
my good intentions in July, when it seemed we 
had more black currants than we needed. Alas, 
I didn’t make the wine I talked about making. 
For- one thing I was put off the plan by an 
acquaintance who said that black currants 
don’t make very good wine but an inferior 
beverage best suited for treating coughs and 
colds in winter. This, I find, is not exactly true, 
for I have now taken the trouble to read up 
the subject and have a book on my desk by 
S. M. Tritton, Amateur Wine Making, listing 
wines that would tempt the temperate to 
experiment. 

My grandmother had neither press nor 
hydrometer, but she made several kinds of wine 
that were greatly enjoyed by those privileged 
to taste them. She made nettle beer, but never 
brewed with malt to produce strong ale or even 
treacle ale from golden syrup and from black 
treacle, which we had in plenty, adding it to 
cattle mash. How well I remember a day when 
I sampled its tonic properties and got down 
below the tap on that barrel to sup my fill—and 
suffer for my greed! 

* 
* 

INE can be made not only from black cur- 

rants, red currants and white currants, but 
from the sap of birch trees, the leaves of oak and 
walnut, from beetroots, parsnips and potatoes, 
the flowers of broom and cowslip, from sloe, 
rosehip, orange, pear, loganberry, mulberry, 
gooseberry, damson, cherry, bilberry (port and 
claret types), apricot, elderflower, clover and 
dandelion. My mouth waters for blackberry 
sherry, although I hardly fancy wine from 
over-stewed tea. When my father made some 
srape wine a few years ago he was careful not to 
use baker’s yeast and, instead, went to great 
trouble to obtain yeast from a brewery, which 
he thought, wrongly I gather, would be superior. 
An all-purpose sedimentary wine yeast is 
advocated, for neither baker’s nor brewer’s 
yeast imparts a particularly good flavour to 
home-made wine. What would grandmother 
say to this? Sometimes, I recall, she used no 
yeast at all, but relied on fermentation en- 
couraged by raisins. I have had many a glass of 
barley wine since the day when, on my calling at 
a country inn where the brewer’s dray had 
missed a visit, the landlord had to persuade 
me that it was a fitting drink. One can make 
barley wine at home, or wine from maize, malt, 
wheat or rice, presumably the unpolished 
brown rice that one used to be able to obtain in 
some places. 

I was fishing with an old friend towards the 
end of the season this year and he told’me that 
among his pet hobbies was this satisfying one of 
making wine at home. He said he had all the 
equipment, but I paid little attention to the re- 
mark, imagining that a crock and a few bottles 
were all that might be required. How wrong I 
was! It is obviously an exact science, an art, and 
one well-worth studying by anyone as fond of 
wine as I am. 

* & * 

HE R.S.P.C.A. are to take a census of 

straying animals, cats and dogs in parti- 
cular, I read the other day. I have hardly 
ever heard of anything more ambitious. What 
is a stray cat? Who can tell? We had a cat 
once. It lived with us. Zoologists have a word 
for it. Co-existence, they callit, I think. In the 
strictest sense our cat came when it liked and 
went when it liked. It was not a stray when it 
was with us. When it wasn’t, it was, if I am not 
being too obscure. It was always well fed. We 
fed it, and our neighbours fed it, and altogether 
it had a fine old life. If a census of strays had 
been taken on odd dates it might have gone 
down as a stray. On evens it was obviously a 
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domesticated beast full of cream and the milk 
of human kindness. 

I have a feeling that there are examples of 
our type of cat in countless other places. We 
lost our pet because of a certain sentimentality. 
We fancied that when he followed the car as we 
departed he was sorry to see us go, and that 
when we returned and he met us on the garden 
path he had been grieving for us all the time we 
had been away. It wasn’t so, but how were we 
to know? We had very little experience of cats. 
One day we slowed up, the cat gave us a sad 
look (he was probably thinking about some fish 
we had left in the fridge, or some milk we hadn’t 
poured down his gluttonous throat) and we had 
to take him aboard. He deserted us at the end 
of our journey and we never saw hair or hide of 
him again, although we discovered that he had 
lost no time in making himself resident in a 
large convalescent home where the pickings 
were much better than in our ménage. 

* * 
* 

O return to the stray cats and the stray 

dogs, I wonder how they will be counted. 
Will a count be taken of dogs straying in the 
road? All the dogs in the village are strays by 
this standard, for they are out sporting them- 
selves until their owners return from work. As 
for the cats, the task of counting them will 
involve climbing over walls, inspecting refuse 
bins and cat “‘nests’’ in all sorts of secret places. 
Cats are elusive things. I sincerely pity the 
man whose task it is to count them. He may 
have finds, of course, rare moments when fate 
is kind, as he would have thought yesterday 
had he been with me when I looked into the 
branches of an apple tree and saw no fewer than 
ten tom cats paying court to a solitary she-cat. 
Perhaps a bait of aniseed and fish will solve the 
problem. We shall see. 


AMAA AAAAAAAAMAMAIMMEN 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Next week’s issue of CounTRY LiFe, which will 
cost three shillings, will be the Christmas Number, 
and will contain an article on the art of George 
Stubbs, with four pages of illustrations in colour, by 
Denys Sutton. The following articles will also be 
included: A Green and Sparkling Christmas, by 
Geoffrey Grigson; Regatta Day, by J. Wentworth 
Day; Christmas-tree Birds, by W. Kenneth Richmond; 
How Far Can Elephants See? by E. Richardson; 
Ships of Christmas, by Michael R. Bouquet; The 
Prospects for Wine by Edmund Penning-Rowsell ; 
Shooting Round the World, by Valentine Boucher; 
In Praise of Geese, by John L. Jones; and 
Georgian Armorial Glass, by G. Bernard Hughes. 


AM not sure how old Hamish, the canary at 

the cottage, is. He is no chicken, but a very 
tough, somewhat wheezy veteran who has 
survived in spite of all sorts of adversities. He 
used to sing, but for some years I had con- 
cluded that his voice had deserted him. He 
wasn't capable of anything more than a con- 
versation chirp, a sort of “Nice day’’ remark, 
accompanied by the look that indicates a canary 
that has tasted whisky and wouldn’t say no to 
another teaspoonful. He doesn’t get it, of 
course. It might make him too light-headed. 


Canaries are never too old to sing, however, 
as I discovered at the week-end, but I am not 
sure that they have much more of an ear for 
music than I have myself. I have a suspicion 
that they aren’t musical at all, and don’t know 
a semi-quaver from a crotchet. They nearly all 
perk up and sing to the sound of a running tap, 
which isn’t musical to my ear. Hamish, who had 
remained silent for so long that I had completely 
forgotten him, piped up and did his party piece. 
I was using an electric drill at the time, making 
holes in a piece of angle iron to be used for 
fashioning some brackets we needed. The lead 
of the drill was short, so that I was compelled 
to use it at the door, close to the table on which 
Hamish’s cage rests. 


* * 
* 


ee is a moment when a drill is about to 
break through a final skin of metal and 
makes a piercing screech that sets one’s teeth on 
edge. The drill should be lubricated, I suppose, 
but I was in too much of a hurry for that and, 
keeping my lips closed over my teeth, I pressed 
on, closing my ears to the fearful shriek of metal 
rubbing upon metal. A new sound added to the 
shriek. I could hardly believe my ears. Old 
Hamish was singing. When I pressed the switch 
that cut off the drill, he stopped his song. 
When I started it again he was _ only 
half a beat behind. I stopped and went 
in and looked at him. He pretended to have 
been dosing and didn’t even chirp. I wagged a 
finger at him and said, reproachfully: ‘““You have 
been getting your pension on the cheap, old 
bird.”” He blinked an old-fashioned eye and 
ruffled his feathers, wheezing as though his 
asthma had him again. When I went back to 
my task he was at it. again. Twice I caught him 
out, switching off unexpectedly, but each time 
when I took a look at him he had his usual 
puffed-up, poor-old-codger demeanour, which, 
considering all, I thought very two-faced of him. 
I never thought he had it in him. We can’t keep 
running an electric drill to get a song out of him, 
and he knows-it, the old reprobate. 
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A DAY ON THE HILL 


Written and Illustrated by J. J. BUXTON 
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1.—A GROUP OF HINDS PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


she can often be persuaded that it was her imagination” 
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2.—A HIND GAZING AT THE AUTHOR JUST BEFORE TURNING AND TROTTING 
OFF, TAKING HER COMPANIONS WITH HER 


HE stags had been roaring well for the} 
last few days, so, armed with my mini-| 
ature camera, I decided to go in the} 
direction of the loudest roar, hoping it would) 
belong to somebody enormous. 

There was one stag with a particularly) 
resounding voice high up above me. He was out} 
of sight, but making so much noise that I} 
thought he must be worth a stalk. My dis-: 
appointment was considerable when I reached} 
a place quite near him and could see that he’ 
was all alone and, though a heavy beast, had!) 
only one horn. He was as frustrated an animal! 
as I have seen, continually giving all within 
earshot a clear idea of his feelings. 

As stags in that condition will often do, he 
suddenly decided to go and look for some wives. 
He disappeared over the skyline in the direction 
of a party of hinds I had seen from below who 
appeared to have been without a stag. I sat and) 
waited for a while and then, after giving him} 
time to settle, followed in the direction he had 
gone. 

Arriving at the top of the hill I found the. 
hinds feeding undisturbed on a small flat the far 
side of a deep hollow. There was no sign of the 
stag, however, but presently, some distance 
farther on he started roaring again. He must 
have gone up the hollow and thereby failed to 
see or wind the ladies on his way. This stag was 
obviously a wanderer and, therefore, a chancy 
subject; the hinds, however, were in an ideal! 
position for photographing, with a convenient 
hump on their side of the hollow. This would | 
bring me within range of them and safe for the 
wind. 

The first part of the hollow afforded little 


3A STAG APPROACHING THE AUTHOR, 


COUNTRY 


“ROARING AND LOOKING BETWEEN 


EACH FEW STEPS” 


cover from their view, and that exciting game of 
grandmother's footsteps was the only way for 
20 yards. However sure one is of the best route 
when nearing the end of a stalk, it is essential 
to keep a sharp look-out in as many directions 
as possible in case of a last-minute mishap. 

I was nearly out of sight of the hinds and 
moving slowly towards them when something 
red caught my eye to the right. It was a 
momentary flash between two tufts of grass 50 
yards farther up the hollow. I froze and intently 
watched those tufts. Then quite slowly a fox 
walked into view. He was moving with great 
care, inspecting every nook and cranny as he 
went. Now and then he would stop and listen 
for a mouse or other prey, his head‘on one side 
and ears cocked like those of an inquisitive dog. 
He caught and ate a frog and then sat down to 
attend to an obviously maddening tick on the 
inside of one of his hind legs. 

To perfect the scene, the sun came out for 
one of its brief moments of the day and there 
I was with the fox preening itself 50 yards 
away in bright sun and my cine-camera two 
miles away in my car. The camera I had with 
me was useless at that range. What achance! I 
should probably never get one like it again. 
I did not photograph him, but watched fasci- 
nated. He moved about with extraordinary 
care and it seemed that, whenever he was about 
to pounce on something, the wretched tick made 
itself unbearable and he would sit down to deal 
with it. I had found one on myself the previous 
day, so knew his sufferings. I was treated to this 
intimate scene for nearly five minutes until he 
eventually disappeared over the sky-line 70 
yards away, still hungry and still bothered by 
that infernal insect. 

The hinds had not seen the fox and were 
still grazing peacefully. I have seen hinds 
become very flustered at the sight of a fox and 
all bunch together watching its every move, 
although it had been late August and the calves 
were well grown. I edged my way slowly on to 
the hump and peered through the grass at the 
deer. One of the hinds was only 30 yards away. 
It took time, but eventually I was lying on top 
of the hump with camera ready. The nearest 
hind had certainly seen something, but even 
in full view of hinds it is remarkable how near 
one can approach, provided they never see 
movement. 

If a hind does see a movement, given time, 
she can often be persuaded that it was her 
imagination (Fig. 1). She will fix one with a 
wary eye for a long time, but then her ears will 
lose interest and start to move about again. 
This is a sure sign that she will give up her con- 
centrated stare. She will probably start feeding 
again, but is certain suddenly to raise her head 
once more to have a final look to catch one out. 
This is the vital moment when one must be 
absolutely motionless. If she has convinced 
herself that all is well after her final look, one 
can take considerable risks. 


f . 


All this process of hide-and-seek had been 
completed, and I began to take photographs. 
The hinds appeared oblivious of my presence. 
The nearest hind, who had given me some 
anxious moments, was scratching in a most 
unladylike manner. She fed to within fifteen 
yards and must have heard the click of the 
shutter release, because up went that wise old 
head again. This time I could see I was in for 
trouble. She was determined to investigate the 
queer object on the hump. In order to get the 
wind she had to come right round behind me. 
She walked purposefully round to one side till 
she had me in full view. 


I was about to press the button when she 
shied suddenly and walked back towards her 
calf, calling to it softly. The odd thing was that 
she still appeared unconvinced of danger, not 
even barking to warn the others. She soon for- 
got her fears and fed downhill towards another 
hump equally convenient for an approach to 
her a second time. I managed to get there un- 
detected and was all ready to play the game 
again if she would co-operate. She did. This 
time, when she heard the first click of the 
camera, she immediately called her calf and 
advanced towards me very much on the alert, 
holding her head high and walking with hesitant 
steps. 
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The calf was occupied with a friend of his 
own age and took a long time to obey. He stood 
some way off staring at his mother, obviously 
saying: “J am having fun here; what do you 
want?”’ 

When the calf did come there was a 
reprimanding tone in the mother’s voice. The 
nearer she came the longer she delayed in put- 
ting down her front feet. Then one final look at 
about ten yards, a sharp bark and she was off 
at a fast jaunty trot, taking her companions 
away out of sight over the sky-line (Fig. 2). 

I reckoned that my luck was more than 
holding out for the day and, as the time was 


getting on and the light going fast, I set off for 


the car. Various stags were roaring some way 
off, but none near enough to my route down. 
I got to the car near an old shepherd’s house and 
was putting the gear away when a very loud 
roar sounded behind me above the house. 
Grabbing the camera again I crept up the near- 
est ridge of rock, and there about fifty yards 
away was a good stag, lying down and roaring 
at intervals as he lay. The ground was open 
between us so I roared at him, 

He leapt to his feet and answered me loudly 
and angrily (Fig. 3). He came towards me 
roaring and looking between each few steps. 
Coming rather to one side of my position in 
order to get the wind, he disappeared into dead 
ground. 

I could only guess his position by the 
roaring and was frantically changing the focus 
of the camera in order to catch him when 
he reappeared. He would be less than ten 
yards from me and was unlikely to give much 
time at that range. The camera was set at a 
25th of a second exposure and the range thirty 
feet. 

I waited, trembling with excitement. A 
very close roar came from a point in line with 
the roof of the house. He only had a few yards 
farther round to go before he must get my wind. 
Would my luck hold just once more? Then his 
top points and gradually the rest of him ap- 
peared as he walked deliberately up into view. 
I waited till he stopped and then pressed 
the shutter (Fig. 4). The result was not a bolt 
for safety but an alarming roar right in my 
face. If I had been another stag I should have 
run a mile. As a frightened photographer, I 
said “ Boo!”’ The stag was even more frightened 
than I had been, however; he spun round and 
was out of sight over the next ridge in a few 
seconds. 

The light had gone too much to continue, 
and my luck had held far beyond my highest 
hopes. I returned to the car and drove home 
well satisfied. 


“The result was not a bolt for 


safety, but an alarming roar right in my face” 
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17th-CENTURY PAINTED OVERMANTELS 


By E. B. EVANS 


N Tudor House, Steventon, Berkshire, are 
I some interesting examples of 17th-century 

painted overmantels. The chimney-piece in 
one of the principal rooms has an overmantel 
consisting of two landscapes surrounded by 
mouldings and ornament, while in another 
room the overmantel has three landscapes. 
Decorated chimney-pieces of this kind are 
uncommon, particularly in smaller houses. 

Tudor House dates from the 16th century, 
but was considerably altered in the Common- 
wealth period. It seems to have been owned 
originally by the Smallbones, a family with 
properties in several villages of north Berkshire. 
Two branches of the family in Steventon 
recorded their pedigrees in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Berkshire in 1664-66, while references to 
Smalebone de Steventon occur in pedigrees 
recorded in the 1623 visitation. During the 
Commonwealth a bay window with oak mullions 
and the carved date 1657 and the initials RS 
was added and the dining-room was panelled; 
its panels are surrounded by the bold mouldings 
characteristic of mid-17th-century work. 

It is probable that the overmantels were 
painted at the same period. They were almost 
entirely obscured, but on cleaning have been 
found to bein excellent condition—possibly owing 
to the many coats of varnish that almost com- 
pletely hid them. There is some evidence of 


DETAIL OF THE LEFT-HAND AND (below) THE RIGHT-HAND SIDE OF THE 
OVERMANTEL 


DINING-ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE AT| 
TUDOR HOUSE, STEVENTON, IN| 
BERKSHIRE. Mid 17th century | 


damage by fire and subsequent repair to the | 
woodwork surrounding the panelled landscapes 
in the principal room, which was at one time 
used as a kitchen. Nevertheless, as W. S. 
Money remarked in an article in 1908 (Tvansac- || 
tions of the Newbury District Field Club, 1908, 
p. 153), ‘‘It is remarkable that the work should | 
have been so well preserved during the vicissi- | 
tudes to which the old house has been sub- } 
jected.’’ The Smallbones, a yeoman family, 
appear to have left the village during the first 
part of the 18th century and the property was 
subsequently used for various trade purposes in 
addition to being a farm-house. | 
The overmantels are approximately 8 ft. | 
long by 2 ft. high, the actual paintings—apart | 
from surrounding decoration—being on wooden | 
panels (probably fruit-wood) with the usual 
gesso ground and only inorganic pigments. The | 
two main panels on the dining-room overmantel | 
are about 3 ft. by 13 ins., including the moulded | 
frames, which are painted with red and white | 
marbling. ) 
The two pictures form a continuous land-| 
scape, with a central castle with moat and | 
drawbridge, houses and other buildings and a || 
windmill in the background. There is a great} 
deal of detail, such as a boat, ducks, a fisher-/ 
man, a man drawing water from the moat, a) 
line of red-coated soldiers carrying pikes or} 
guns, and other figures. The perspective is quite | 
good and the colours excellent. Surrounding the} 
panels is an ornamental design of convention- 
alised leaves, knots and gold leaf medallions and || 
other ornament in gold. At the sides are two || 
small panels with gold leaf designs surmounted | 
by grotesque faces. The frames to these panels | 
are marbled in grey and the shelf below is) 
similarly treated. 
The other overmantel comprises three; 
panels (one about 2 ft. 9 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins. and} 
two of 1 ft. 5 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins.), separated by |} 
two smaller panels with gold leaf designs. The 
pictures here are simpler, representing village | 
scenes in the evening. There is less detail and 
there are no human or animal figures. There is 
no ornamental design surrounding the panels, . 
but this may possibly be because of damage and 
subsequent removal. | 
The pictures as a whole, and particularly 
those in the dining-room, suggest Flemish 
influence and are probably conventional rather 
than topographical. The scenes do not appear to 
be local and there are no castles remaining in the | 
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mmediate vicinity, al- 
hough the artist might 
ossibly have had in mind 
shirburn Castle, in Oxford- 
hire, which is some 15 
niles distant. 

By the 17th century 
he chimney and open 
earth had superseded the 
Wazier in at least the 
etter houses and had 
yecome the centre of the 


iome. The habit grew, 
mong the upper and 
niddle classes, of decor- 


ting the fireplace and 
vermantel. Landscape 
ainting appears to have 
een introduced into Eng- 
and in the 16th century, 
robably from Holland. 
“he earliest writing in Eng- 
ish on perspective consists 
f amanuscript dating from 
heend ef the century, while 
tdward Norgate’s books, 
The Art of Limning, were 
uublished in 1625 and 1649. 
Many of the landscapists 
yvorking in England in the 
irst half of the 17th century were Dutch, but a 
ew native-born painters such as Sir Nathaniel 
3acon, Inigo Jones and Henry Peacham used this 
orm. Probably the earliest known examples of 
he use of fixed landscapes for interior decora- 
ion are, according to H. V. S. Ogden and M. S. 
Igden (English Taste in Landscape in the 17th 
ventury, University of Michigan Press, 1955), at 
angley, Buckinghamshire, where in 1617 Sir 
ohn Kederminster built a library in part of the 
arish church, the rooms being panelled with the 
op row of panels painted with landscapes, some 
opographical and some conventional; and at 
he Globe Tavern in London where, some time be- 
ore 1646, there was a room similarly decorated. 

Inigo Jones, who 
arlier had painted masque 
cenery, used landscapes 
s fixed paintings over 
loors and mantels in the 
ouses he built, for ex- 
mple at Wilton House, 
Viltshire, where the Cube 
oom and Hunting room 
vere completed, according 
0 John Evelyn, by 1654. 
n the Manor House at 
utton Courtenay, Berk- 
hire (a village some three 
ailes from Steventon), the 
anelled dining-room has a 
replace with a landscape 
anel in the overmantel. 
30th fireplace and painting 
re said to date from about 
660 (Victoria County His- 
wy). The fashion for such 
xed paintings over doors 


ER 


PAINTINGS ABOVE ANOTHER CHIMNEY-PIECE AT TUDOR HOUSE 


and chimney-pieces grew rapidly after the 
Restoration in 1660 and Ham House, Richmond, 
Surrey, is a good example of this, with two to 
seven pictures in nearly every room. Professor 
E. K. Waterhouse (British Painting, 1530-1790) 
records that Thomas Francis was painting land- 
scapes for chimney-pieces at Chirk Castle, Den- 
bighshire, in 1672. 

It seems clear that there was a considerable 
amount of landscape painting in England by 
the middle of the 17th century and that this 
form of art was quite widely used on, for exam- 
ple, the backboards of virginals (an example by 
Thomas White, dated 1642, is interesting) and on 
pottery (see English Delftware by F. H. Garner, 
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1948). The use of land- 
scape for decorating houses 
may have been quite com- 
mon, although most ex- 
amples other than those in 
large and important houses 
appear to have been lost. 
The only other example 
of a smaller house having 
a chimney-piece similarly 
decorated with landscape 
painting which has been 
noted is at Ford Farm, 
Dunsford, Devon, described 
by Mr. C. French (Coun- 
TRY Lire, February 23, 
1956). One or two other 
cases of such decorated 
overmantels have been said 
to exist in small houses or 
inns in south Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, It 
has not, however, been pos- 
sible to locate these and it 
may well be that the build- 
ings have since been pulled 
down and the overmantels 
removed, if not destroyed. 

The Tudor House 
paintings are therefore 
most unusual, but there seems no reason to 
doubt, and in fact the evidence supports the 
view, that they were executed at the time that 
the house was altered, that is, about 1657, or 
at any rate not much later. There is no indica- 
tion of the artist, who may have been one of the 
itinerant painters who specialised in this kind 
of work. It has been suggested (P. H. Ditchfield, 
Victoria County History of Berkshive, Vol. 4) 
that they were the work of Dutch prisoners, but 
this suggestion seems to have been based on a 
comparison by Money, in the article referred to 
previously, with paintings in the Manor House 
at Littlecote, Wiltshire, which have been attri- 
buted similarly. No other evidence has been 
found for this belief. It 
is possible, but not per- 
haps very likely, that 
prisoners from the Dutch 
wars of 1652-1662 or 
1665-1667 would have 
been occupied in paint- 
ing in Berkshire. More 
probably the chimney- 
pieces were painted by an 
English artist influenced, 
as was then usually the 
case, by Flemish or Dutch 
tradition. Ogden and 
Ogden are of the opinion 
that most of the pictures 
of village or farm envir- 
ons, painted around the 
middle of the century and 
suggesting in some ways 
the scenery of the Low 
Countries, were influenced 
in this way. 


THE LEFT-HAND AND RIGHT-HAND PANELS 
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MODERN WAYS WITH ALPINE PLANT 


By A. J. HUXLEY 


HE first admittance of natural rock in 
gardens, apart from its use in grottos, 
must have been in the later-18th-century 

romantic garden. Such was Hawkestone in 
Shropshire, where Dr. Johnson became un- 
wontedly emotional at ‘“‘the extent of its 
prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the 
horrors of its precipices, the verdure of its 
hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks.’ By 
the start of Victoria’s reign, under the influence 
of Wordsworth and the earliest visitors to the 
European mountains, there were being erected 
such representations as that of ‘“‘the Alps at 
Chamonix” at Hoole House, near Chester. 
Plants, however, had little place in these crags 
of unstable rock, which were designed to evoke 
awe and wonder at the works of nature, an object 
in which they might have better succeeded 
had they not been juxtaposed with formal 
bedding. 

Later in the Victorian era gardeners 
tried to place plants, especially ferns, among 
rocks, but seldom succeeded in making a lay- 
out attractive either to the eye or to the plants. 
Reginald Farrer’s scathing comments on the 
“almond pudding’? and the “dog’s grave” 
are well known. During the ’70s and ’80s of 
last century, as bedding went out and 
borders came in, a great number of choice 
alpine plants were introduced, and thought 
was given to the construction of rock gardens, 
with due attention to naturalness of appearance 


and to the essentials of moisture and drainage. 1.—A SLIGHTLY RAISED BORDER IN WHICH STONES PROVIDE DRAINAGE, | 


In this prosperous period it became the MOISTURE RETENTION AND SOME WINTER PROTECTION . 
fashion to make rock gardens on a large scale, 
and about the end of the century there were a model chamois which one could view through As gardeners began to take more interest. 


created such vast erections as that at Friar a telescope. Plants certainly enjoyed the in plants for their own sake, rock work schemes | 
Park in Berkshire, which not only imitated conditions provided for them, but were became less ambitious, though the appearance) 
the Alps in general but in particular, including dwarfed by the huge rocks, some weighing of a natural outcrop remained the aim of the} 
as it did a miniature Matterhorn with upon it many tons. designer. By 1918 Farrer, in his The English} 
Rock Garden, could say: “The rock garden| 
ought to consist (sic) primarily for the plants, | 
but not solely. In the old days it existed merel 
to show as many expensive spikes as possible, 
and the plants were quite a secondary con-] 
sideration. Nowadays we swing towards the} 
other extreme; and think (and nmghtly) so 
much of our plants that the intrinsic beauty | 
of rocks in well- schemed arrangement often) 
tends to be ignored.”’ 

Between the two World Wars many | 
admirable rock gardens were constructed, in| 
which ‘“‘the intrinsic beauty of rocks’’ played| 
an important part. But since 1939 the cost of) 
stone and its transport, and of skilled labour, 
has made it impossible for most gardeners) 
to indulge in naturalistic rock work. At the 
same time more alpine plants than ever are) 
available, and our interest in individual plang) 
has never been greater. 

These considerations are beginning to! 
force the enthusiast into considering alterna-| 
tive ways of growing alpine plants, while | 
always remembering their basic needs—good, | 
light soil, impeccable drainage, adequate sum-| 
mer moisture and an open position. We can} 
hardly do without some stone, for so many | 
alpines prefer or actively need the narrow. 
crevices and moisture retention which stones 
provide. 

It is possible to grow alpines in paving, 
which can provide pleasant results, but is not! 
ideal for the choicest and smallest subjects. | 
I have seen such choice plants well displayed | 
/in quite flat, grit-surfaced beds in a garden) 
on very sandy soil, with occasional rocks to/| 
break the monotony. In such cases there must | 
be specially good drainage. 

A development is to use a slightly raised 
border in which rocks are used primarily as 
cultural aids, as in that shown in Fig. 1. In this 
particular instance the plants grown are chosen 
mainly for their qualities of flower or foliage, 
and not from the standpoint of the alpine 
enthusiast, for whom the rocks are probably too 
casually placed; but the stones fulfil an im- 


2,THE WALLED SINK GARDENS IN THE SAVILL GARDENS AT WINDSOR. SEEN Pott@nt function in providing moisture in sum- 


IN PERSPECTIVE, THEY PRESENT THE APPEARANCE OF AN UNBROKEN {to many plants on the borierine of tenderness! 


RAISED BORDER To satisfy the real alpine plant lover this | 
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—A CLOSER VIEW OF ONE WALLED SINK GARDEN, SHOWING THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND PLANTS 


nformal border can be tidied up. On a very 
mall scale the sink garden is an answer. Here 
Id stone sinks, provided with a drainage hole 
nd plenty of drainage material, are filled with 
uitable soil, with a rock or two embedded, and 
re planted up with compact plants. It is a good 
yay of growing the very small plants which are 
Il too easily smothered on a normal rock garden; 
ut it is difficult to provide year-long attractive- 
ess owing to the lack of space. Bigger board- 
ided versions of the sink, called “‘billiard-tables,”’ 
ave been used to grow acid-loving plants. 

But why not a sink garden on a larger 
cale? This is what has been done at Windsor 
ark by Sir Eric Savill and his assistant, Mr. 
’. H. Findlay. If they did not actually invent 
he method they are certainly among the first 
o have exploited it. In the Savill Gardens, on 
he side farthest from the woodland plantings, 
hey have laid out, alongside a south-facing wall 
rhich shelters many half-hardy climbing 
lants, a series of what they call walled sink 
ardens (Figs. 2-5). 

These are, in effect, raised beds supported 
y dry walls, sloping slightly inwards, made of 
urge slabs of sandstone walling stone. The 
eight of each is 30 inches and its area 12 by 


and 5.—TWO CHOICE PLANTS AT WINDSOR. 
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IN THE CREVICES 


20 feet. The thickest stones, about 9 inches 
thick, are naturally placed at the base of the 
walls, where they hold in a layer of coarse 
drainage material of the same depth. As each 
course of stone is placed in position soil is filled 
into the centre and rammed well home. It is also 
best to do the actual planting of the walls as 
they are built up, since this greatly simplifies 
the operation. 

The compost mixture recommended by Mr. 
Findlay consists of three parts good loam, one 
part rotted leafmould or peat and one part 
coarse sand, with a five-inch potful of medium 
bone-meal to every five barrow-loads of com- 
post. Lime, and old mortar rubble if available, 
must be added if the bed is for lme-loving 
plants, as most alpines are. Acid-loving plants, 
which include most ericaceous species and a few 
other alpines, are best accommodated in a 
separate sink; and this complete control of 
soil acidity is one of the advantages of the 
method. 

At the top of the raised bed, if desired, 
some rocks can be embedded, and there is scope 
for those who want it to produce a ‘“‘well- 
schemed arrangement”’ in miniature. 

Alpines need adequate moisture in the hot 
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summer months, and its provision is even more 
of a problem than usual in a raised bed with a 
large evaporating surface. It is no use sprinkling 
it with a hose. The simplest method is to 
embed four-inch drainpipes vertically in the 
soil, using one to about each six-foot length of 
bed. The opening is covered with a stone, and 
when water is needed the stone is lifted and the 
hose run into the pipe for some time. If it is 
possible, a better method is to bury, as con- 
struction proceeds, an ordinary small-gauge 
galvanised water pipe, perforated at every 
six inches, 18 inches down and the whole length 
of the bed. This is sealed at one end and con- 
nected to a tap at the other. Mr. Findlay re- 
commends putting the pipe into four-inch 
drainpipes, presumably to avoid any possibility 
of blockage of the small perforations. 

Such beds can, of course, be of any con- 
venient size, though a width of six feet is prob- 
ably the effective minimum. Depending on the 
drainage of the site, they could be lower than 
30 inches if desired. With a height of more than 
three feet one imagines summer watering would 
be a problem. 

The four walls provide excellent positions 
for those plants which like vertical crevices, 
and full use can be made of the different 
aspects, such cherished subjects as Ramonda 
pyvenaica, haberleas, and Primula edgeworthit 
being placed on the north and west faces, and 
Sedum spathulifolium, Saxifraga longifolia and 
a host of floriferous dianthus, gypsophilas, 
helianthemums, and so on, on the south and east. 

The top of the sink may with advantage 
include some dwarf trees, conifers in particular, 
and small shrubs such as rhododendrons and 
brooms, to give a little height and variation. 
This sharply drained flat bed, which is best sur- 
faced with granite chippings, is ideal for small 
bulbous plants of all kinds—crocuses, irises, 
species tulips, sternbergias—as well as the vast 
range of alpines that are normally grown on the 
flat. Any gaps in summer can be filled with 
annuals such as portulaca and Mesembryanthe- 
mum criniflorum. 

The upper edges are best planted with trail- 
ing plants—an ideal position for, for instance, 
the spectacular Tvopaeolum polyphyllum. Round 
the base of the bed easy-going plants like pinks 
will conceal the hard edges and give a feeling of 
maturity. 

The great advantage of the walled sink gar- 
den is that it allows one to grow a good variety of 
plants even in the smallest garden, at relatively 
small expense and without any danger of de- 
facing the garden with an ugly piece of rock 
work, naturalistic design being difficult to 
achieve inasmallspace. It provides ideal condi- 
tions for the alpines, gives a convenient 
height for working and allows one the maximum 
opportunity for enjoying the plants. 


* # E } 


Sedum spathulifolium, with glaucous-bloomed, red-tinted leaves and yellow flowers. 


(Right) The handsome Tropaeolum polyphyllum with orange flower trails cascading over a backcloth of thyme 
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A NEW FEATURE 


TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS _ 


UCTIONS — auctions of 
A works of art that is— || 
exercise a strange fascina- 
tion over most people. It is 
difficult to say just where their 
charm lies. To some, perhaps, 
they are little more than soothing 
performances in which the auc- 
tioneer elicits inaudible sounds 
from the performers; one can sit 
there for a couple of hours half 
drugged by the constant repeti- 
tion of a single voice punctuated 
by the sharp tap of the gavel. In 
this country they can scarcely 
be described as dramatic. Our 
practice for many years has been 
the reverse, a studied non- 
chalance on the part of the chef 
d ovchestve and an appearance of 
ineffable boredom on the part 
of the company (perhaps one 
should say the congregation) 
present. I suspect that, on the 
whole, they were more lively in 
the 18th century. In those days 
Members of Parliament not infre- 
quently wept during a debate, 
and the one and original James 
Christie was not known as the 
silver - tongued orator for 
nothing; the era of the strong 
silent man, of the poker-faced 
professional, of the stiff-upper 
lip came later. 
None the less, it is not sur- 
prising that many find that the 
auction-rooms provide some of 


the best free shows in London; BY ISAAC OLIVER CONCEALED IN A LOCKET ON THE REVERSE. 
strange little dramas are liable 


2.—ITALIAN 
A NEGRESS ON THE OBVERSE AND MINIATURE PORTRAITS OF A MAN AND A WOMAN 


1 and 17th-CENTURY GOLD PENDANT WITH AN AGATE CAMEO BUST OF } 


1,600 gns. 


to occur at unexpected moments, as when some 
time ago a friend of mine, up from the country 
for a holiday, went the rounds and found himself 
at Phillips, Son and Neale’s watching a furniture 
sale of no particular consequence. He was 
half asleep when he suddenly realised that 


something was happening. The bidding went 
up and up for a little 18th-century French 
bureau until it was sold for £1,250. It turned 
out that the owner thought he might obtain 
£100 for it, but that just before the sale a drawer 
which had stuck fast was persuaded to open, to 


reveal the label of.a distinguished Paris cabinet- 
maker. That “luck of the drawer’ 
made the day for him almost as much as for the 
owner. 


Devotees, the majority of them profes- 


episode |’ 


sionals, cultivate the blank stares of Far Eastern }' 
anchorites, bidding by means of nearly imper- |) 
ceptible nods, with no wreathed smiles, in the 
hope that competitors will remain in ignorance. 
So well schooled are they in this kind of self 
discipline that a visitor from Mars, lurking | 
behind the rostrum, might easily be persuaded | 
that the human race was totally devoid of | 
intelligence. Only the very young, and those 
mostly feminine, fail to acquire this lack-lustre © 
moron-like appearance. Few women, beneath 
the age of forty, can keep a sparkle out of their 
eyes when they attend a jewel sale. Indeed, it is 
heartening to watch them. Their mothers and jf ij 
grandmothers generally manage to hide their | 
thoughts ; not so the daughters. Nothing like | 
diamonds and sapphires to banish a veneer Of | 
blasé indifference. I suspect that what originally |; 
tempted Eve was not fruit at all, but rather }/! 
some golden and jewelled apple of the a | 
perides. 

But whereas ordinary jewel sales, apart | 
from the above-mentioned bright eyes, are, in 
my opinion, uncommonly boring in spite of th 
thousands spent at them, it is a different matter 
when, as happens rarely, some early pieces come ~ | 
on the market. Prices at the former are depen- | 
dent almost entirely upon the size and quali | 
of the stones, irrespective of the craftsmanship 
which has gone to the design and setting. With | 
the latter the diamonds or pearls are seldom of © | 
the slightest consequence and the thing finds its |) 
market level simply as a work of art. | 

Several nice pieces found their way to |} 
Christie's on November 12 and a particularly 
interesting one which Leggatt Bros. bought for 
1,600 gns. is illustrated herewith (Figs. 1 and 2),— 
Such a thing, with its elaborate setting and dou 
ble portrait, is a long way from modern taste, 
but one can well imagine it against a dress of — 
the early years of the 17th century. (Inciden- 
tally, apart from actual examples, a great deal 
of our knowledge of the jewellery of the past is | 
derived from the study of early portraits.) 

A detailed description of this unusual | 


3.—SOUTH ITALIAN PENDANT OF ABOUT 1600 WITH A GOLD AND ENAMELLED 


CUPID RIDING ON A GOLDEN CAMEL. 820 gns. (Right) 4—-SOUTH GERMAN LATE- 
16th-CENTURY GOLD AND ENAMELLED PENDANT JEWEL. 1,300 gns. 
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‘wel will, perhaps, not be out of place. The 
ork is Italian, and of early -17th-century 
ate. On one side is an agate cameo bust of a 
egress framed in gold enamelled in white and 
ith white enamelled medallions alternating 
ith four small emeralds and four rubies; on 
ach side are two little Negresses springing from 
brnucopiz supporting the triangular pedi- 
ient. Add five pearls at suitable points and 
am round. On the reverse is a locket concealing 
vo miniature portraits, of a man and a woman, 
y Isaac Oliver. No doubt the miniature 
ccounted for the high price, and if the two 
ortraits had been identifiable as people of 
nportance the price would have been higher 
“ill; such things can be of documentary as well 
of artistic interest. 

Other jewels also among a distinguished 
ozen went beyond many pockets, and I would 
sain emphasise that this is not a question of the 
reary valuation of precious stones by the carat 
ut a matter of rarity and fine workmanship. 
hat shown in Fig. 3, Italian of about 1600, 
ent for 820 gns; the: pendant formed as a 
old and enamelled cupid riding a golden camel, 
ith diamonds and pearls. That shown in 
ig. 4 went for 1,300 guineas—the recumbent 
tag, enamelled in white dappled with gold, 
ith a collar of rubies and further set with two 
mall rubies, an emerald and two sapphires, 
ith rubies, emeralds, pearls and diamonds 
Isewhere. .It is South German, of the late 
6th century, and perhaps, from the point of 
iew of the craftsman, rather better than the 
thers. The remaining lots of these Renaissance 
swels were sold for prices from 100 to 800 
uineas. 

This particular sale happened to contain an 
nusually varied assortment of odds and ends, 
1cluding the powder-horn in Fig. 5. I dare say 
ais kind of thing is not much out of the way to 
pecialists in lethal weapons of past centuries, 
ut it happened to be outside my experience 
nd I was interested to note that Messrs. Spink 
ad to pay 140 gns. for it. I found it fascinating 
s an historical object, for it is\ engraved 
‘ith the Hanoverian Royal Arms, a map of the 
fudson Basin and representations of the forti- 
cations, as far as Lake Ontario. It was obvi- 
usly a thing of no little pride to its maker in 
760, for he signed it—David Stubbles. I 
nderstand that there is a simiiar one in the 
letropolitan Museum, New York. 

This comparatively humble object was 
mall beer artistically to a splendid German 
ite-17th-century flint-lock rifle which tradition 
vid was made for Prince Eugene of Savoy 
fig. 6). Its barrel lock and mounts are chiselled 
ith figure and hunting subjects. On the neck 
f the stock is a cartouche carved in high 
lief with a portrait thought to be of the 
rince, wearing the Collar of the Golden Fleece. 
t occurs to me that if all the nations of the 
orld could agree not to manufacture weapons 
f war unless they conformed to this high stan- 
ard of decoration, the Disarmament Conference 
light progress faster. The rifle was bought by 
ir James Mann for 270 gns., which presumably 
leans that it has joined the magnificent collection 


—A LATE-17th-CENTURY GERMAN FLINT-LOCK 


5.—POWDER-HORN ENGRAVED WITH THE HANOVERIAN ROYAL ARMS, DATED- 
1760 AND SIGNED BY DAVID STUBBLES. 


in the Tower of London. Another interesting 
lot in the same sale was a pair of small 
porcelain beakers with Louis XV silver mounts. 
The French were specially fond of mounting 
Far Eastern porcelain in this way, to the horror 
of modern purists. These pretty things, cata- 
logued as Japanese Arita ware, turned out to be 
Chinese; they fell at 175 gns. 

One or two pieces of furniture in a Sotheby 
sale on November 15—a sale which can be 
classified without offence as containing nothing 
very much out of the ordinary—seem to call 
for comment. A good honest 19th-century copy 
of a Louis XVI boudoir writing-table, ormolu 
mounted, with small glazed doors and marble 
top, sold for £70, which would appear to show 
that there are a great many people who are in 
no sense of the term collectors, but who are 
prepared to pay a good price for imitations. 
(Incidentally, to have a similar copy made 
to-day would certainly cost twice as much: it 
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OF SAVOY. 270 gns. 


RIFLE. IT IS TRADITIONALLY ASSOCIATED WITH PRINCE EUGENE 
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140 gns. 


can be argued therefore that as long as this 
uninstructed demand lasts this was, financially 
speaking, a bargain.) Those elaborately carved 
walnut chairs with backs partly of cane which 
were characteristic of the 1670s and 1680s will 
generally realise about £75 each. I am told 
that the later chairs in the style of Daniel 
Marot, the Huguenot designer who had a hand 
in the furnishings of Hampton Court for 
William III, have been out of market favour for 
a long time. Nevertheless a pair of them, the 
backs with carved crestings, and the baluster 
legs with so-called scissor-shaped stretchers, 
were bought for Italy for £40 each. As to the 
typical mahogany armchairs of about the 1740s 
—the rather grandiose type with arms termin- 
ating in eagles’ heads, cabriole legs carved with 
shells and foliage—these show no signs what- 
ever of going out of fashion. Two of them 


changed hands for the very considerable sum of 
£360 the pair. 
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spring and autumn man Britain’s bird 

observatories are a race of optimists who 
hope for everlasting anticyclones centred north 
of Europe so that the resultant light easterly 
winds will divert hordes of Continental migrants 
west across the North Sea to Britain. And since 
September is the month with the greatest like- 
lihood of anticyclonic days, which then average 
more than ten, that is the time when ornitho- 
logical hopes run highest. All the same, 
September can also produce deep depressions 
over the North Atlantic, and these bring high 
winds and rains raging across Britain from the 
west to confound all hope of birds’ being blown 
here from the Continent. So it was in the second 
week of last September: there were days of very 
strong winds which increased until by the 11th 
high seas were pounding the whole western side 
of Britain. It was on that day that a strange 
bird arrived on Bardsey Island off the North 
Wales coast—a bird so unusual that none of the 
experts at the island’s bird observatory could 
at first name it or say what family it belonged 
to, even after it had been caught and could be 
examined in the hand. 

The first who saw it flying along a hedge 
said it was like a big greenfinch, but was as 
yellow as a golden oriole. This was not a bad 
field description, but in the hand the bird 
resembled neither greenfinch nor oriole, nor any 
bird that could be found in the Field-guide to the 
Birds of Britain and Europe. So resort was had 
to the Field-guide to the Birds of the Eastern 
United States, and it was among the admirable 
colour-plates of that work that a likeness of 
Bardsey’s strange visitor was found. The bird 
was evidently a summer tanager, one of an 
American family of fruit and insect eaters 
related to the finches. Tanagers, though not 
found in any other Continent, are represented 
in tropical America by some 200 species, of 
which only four migrate from the tropics in 
spring to breed in the United States. One of 
these is the summer tanager. 


r | NHE keen students of bird migration who 


2.—THE VISITOR ON ONE OF HIS FAVOURITE PERCHES, A STRAND 
OF, BARBED WIRE NEAR THE BOTTOM OF A FENCE 
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A NEW BIRD FOR EUROPE? 7 


Written and Illustrated by WILLIAM CONDRY | itty = | 


One can imagine flocks of small birds including various ) 
tanagers passing down the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. As a vast depression deepens south of Iceland an east | 
bound gale begins to whip across the Atlantic. The birds are | 
whisked out to sea like leaves. Perhaps many perish, some} 
struggle back to land and one, a summer tanager, is hurtled tail | 
to wind over 3,000 miles to the coast of Wales. Supposing it i 
flies at 30 m.p.h., before a wind of 40 m.p.h., giving a total | 
speed of 70 m.p. ite about 45 hours would be needed for ta i) 
crossing. H 

One might ask whether a small land bird could fly fol | 
45 hours without rest or food. It seems unreasonable to suppose . 
this impossible. But in any case there are ships to rest on, though | 
not for long because hunger would soon impel the bird on. It | 
is known that migrant birds habitually lose much weight on } 
long sea crossings. That this tanager increased its weight by | 
half while on Bardsey shows how starved it was when it | 
reached the island. | 

‘} 
| 


The male summer tanager is rosy red in spring, turning 
yellow in autumn, and the female is greenish yellow. As the | 
Bardsey bird was yellow, but with flecks of red in two places, |) 
it was evidently a male in a transitional stage of plumage. | 
Catching the sun from a hedge-top, he looked a bright all-over | 
yellow. But this was the result of colour suffusion because at_ 
very close range only the upper breast and the sides of the’neck | 
were a clear ‘yellow; the head was yellow-brown, the back | 
greenish and the wings and tail brown. The heavy, sharp bill , 
was a striking feature, and in it the tanager could hold and | 
chew a big blackberry with ease. And chew is just the word | 
for what the bird did. Of many blackberries I saw him pick he 
never swallowed one. Slowly he masticated the fruit, swallowed | 
the juice by visible throat movements and rejected the pith | 
and seeds, taking up to five minutes to deal with each berry. 
The result was that under his favourite feeding perches small 
piles of chewed blackberries accumulated. Only once did I 
see him take any other food; this was when he flew deft 
out of the hedge to take a passing insect in the air. } 

Standing alertly, he looked rather like a fly-catcher or a_ 
shrike, and once or twice, listening to a noise which slightly 
alarmed him, he erected well-developed crest feathers all over 
his head and half-cocked his tail. In doing this he looked very 
unfinchlike. His flight was rapid and direct, reminiscent of — 
redwings dashing out of the winter hedges. Normally he flew 
low along bank and hedge and when disturbed preferred to fiyg 
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ato the nearest cover rather than go high and 
ut distance between himself and danger. 

It was interesting to see how this stranger 
nmediately took up a beat or territory for his 
tay on the island. Though Bardsey has many 
ramble hedges, the tanager selected a favourite 
ne and spent most of his time there, returning 
9 it despite being often disturbed. 

Getting photographs of the tanager after 
e had been on the island a week and was daily 
etting livelier and more wary took a long time. 
‘or detail I wanted to picture the bird in the 
and and that meant catching him, which took 
sveral hours. For a natural portrait I wanted 
he bird in the field and that meant building a 
ide by a likely perch and waiting for him to 
ome at his leisure. So I sat a couple of hours on 
he slope of Bardsey mountain observing the 
unager feeding along the hedge below and 
oted the places where he most commonly 
erched to masticate his berries. Of these 
vvoured perches I chose two: a stick of dead 
tamble poking out of a bush and a strand of 
arbed wire across a gap in the hedge. Opposite 
hese points a friend and I built a crude hide of 
orse, crude but effective, for a few mornings 
iter the tanager, though mildly suspicious of 
nese intrusions, did at last settle on both of 
hese perches and so get photographed. 


Even less than ten years ago the occurrence 
1 Britain of a tanager or any other small 
ugratory American land bird would have been 
syarded by most of our ornithologists as due 
ierely to the escape of a cage-bird from 
aptivity (though American cuckoos and an 
merican nightjar have long been exempted 
om this ban). But in the last few years opinion 
as swung right round in favour of acknowledg- 
1g the probability of small birds’ being able to 
ross the Atlantic. A small spate of American 
irds lately recorded in, Britain when strong 
inds were streaming east across the ocean has 
d to a re-examination of records of American 
irds recorded in the past in Europe but 
itherto dismissed as aviary escapes. Some of 
1ese old records have now been shown to refer 
) probably genuine Atlantic crossers arriving, 
s many did, during migration seasons. Among 
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3.—THE SUMMER TANAGER AMONG THE FRUITING BRAMBLES WHERE HE SPENT 
MOST OF HIS FORTNIGHT’S STAY ON BARDSEY. He fed almost exclusively on black- 
berries, chewing them until he had extracted all the juice and then spitting out the pith and seeds 


the American birds to be added to the British 
list since 1950 have been the red-eyed vireo, the 
American robin, the grey-cheeked thrush, 
Wilson’s phalarope, the Hudsonian whimbrel, 
the myrtle warbler, the yellowthroat, the black 
duck and the ring-necked duck. So Bardsey’s 
summer tanager is in good company. 

And what of his future? Rested and well 
fed, he left Bardsey on September 25, two weeks 
after his arrival. Presumably this grossly dis- 
placed migrant would still feel the pull of the 
south and by now with luck is in Africa. Next 
spring he should return north to Europe, for his 


chances of ever reaching America seem exceed- 
ingly remote. But if ever he is found again he 
will be known by the ring on his leg as the bird 
which got blown from America to Wales, 
Europe’s first recorded summer tanager, assum- 
ing that the Records Committee of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union decide they can admit a 
tanager to the British list. There seems no 
reason why they should not; for while all the 
circumstances point to the bird’s having 
crossed the Atlantic, there is also the fact that 
the summer tanager is an unlikely cage-bird in 
Britain. 


A DONKEY IN THE KITCHEN 


BROAD-BROWED, absurd face peers 
AN round the kitchen door at dusk, with the 
nostrils expanding and contracting like 
ellows, while they blow out a noise difficult as 
sthma, desolate as pain—such a noise as makes 
rangers in the neighbourhood look at one an- 
ther and say: “‘What on earth is that?”’ 

The maker of these wails, however, is 
either suffering nor sad: merely curious and 
emanding. Presently she will push her way 
ght into the kitchen, help herself to a potato 
om the house-box, turn neatly round, examine 
1e sink; and then, with sudden distrust of the 
right light, so different from the darkness out- 
de, hastily back out like a shopper who has 
yrgotten her basket. } 

Her name is Dorcas, and most people refer 
) her as a donkey, though we ourselves prefer 
1e more dignified appellation of ass. No silly 
ss, either. Indeed, the very reason she is in the 
arden, and able when the mood pleases her to 
»e what’s afoot in the kitchen, is that she’s too 
mart to remain in a field, the fencing of which 
as been designed to keep in less sagacious 
reatures, like horses and cattle. 

* * * 

The first time Dorcas got out of the field we 
alked round and round the perimeter, search- 
1g for a weak place. All was in order; and there 
ere no signs of trampled vegetation to indicate 
here a determined push had been made to 
irmount the bank, topped by barbed wire, that 
ims round three sides. The remainder of the 
ncing, posts and three strands of wire, we 
mored as impregnable. The gate is new and 
‘rong: it is impossible for even the cleverest 
ony out of a circus to open it. 

Even as we wandered, like prisoners on a 
ircuit, Dorcas obligingly demonstrated her 
1ethod of leaving. She had a roll close to the 
ence. When, on the turn over, her legs hit the 
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wire, she looked at the strands in a mildly 
irritated manner, as any of us does when some- 
thing is in our way. She rose to her feet, shook 
herself, and then, folding her forelegs, literally 
crawled—as a dog or cat beneath a comparable 
obstacle—under the lowest strand, through a 
gap just twenty inches from the ground. The 
rolling, of course, was by the way. Many times 
since we have seen her simply walk up and do 
her unequine stooping. 

Her competence presents a problem. Either 
wire netting must be put at least as high as the 
first strand of wire all down one side of the field, 
at quite an expense, or Dorcas must continue to 
come into the garden when she will. 

* * * 

To begin with she was a model gardener, 
choosing only rough grass and weeds, with nips 
from the hedges; but in a few days she became 
more adventurous in her diet. The first victims 
were the raspberry canes, every onecleanly bitten 
off as if cut by a pair of sécateurs. The following 
morning the only bamboo plant, tended through 
many years, was a shivering, naked bundle of 
sticks, with a leaf or two waving like flags on the 
rafts of the shipwrecked. The damage rose. A 
few strawberry plants, all the artichoke tops, a 
day or two later the jasmine. It needed pruning, 
we said; but that evening we found a catalogue 
and looked up the price of wire-netting. 

One member of the family will be delighted 
to see Dorcas encaged again—and she is not 
thinking of the garden. Our basenji bitch, jea- 
lous as the elegant, spoilt beauty that she is, 
snarls with disgusted frustration as Dorcas by 
the back deor is petted beneath—or rather over 
—her nose. Even so, she is too much of a lady to 
sink teeth where they might hurt; and, jumping 
up, does no more than try to pull tufts: out of 
Dorcas’s thick woolly cheeks. Dorcas remains 
quite indifferent to this treatment. The chow- 


chow is kinder. He cleans her eyes for her, lick- 
ing busily. Dorcas loves this, and droops her 
head. 

Dorcas has other friends. Many children 
bring her offerings of carrots and boiled sweets, 
foods which she accepts impartially; and often, 
we are sure, these benefactors must be late for 
school, so hard do they find it to tear themselves 
away. 

* * * 

Undeniably there is something about an 
ass that appeals instantly and strongly to all 
children, and to the soft-hearted of any age. 
Because of his ancient, scorned and belaboured 
history he now manages to wear pathos as an 
extra coat to even the most rotund and cared- 
for hide. Then those ears so long and thickly- 
lined, the liquid, tender eyes, the little rough 
knees, the tiny, dainty feet, the tasselled tail— 
why, he is a toy come alive. 

Once nearly all small children learned their 
first riding on his back, if it was only to be 
seated in a pannier. In the years since he has 
become rare. Now, slowly, he is creeping back 
into favour. Children want him. They find often 
he can be more fun than a pony, and much more 
unusual too. 

For us Dorcas is like another and bigger dog 
about the place. The wire netting is ordered; 
but in the end it will probably go round the 
kitchen-garden and not the field, and the rest of 
the garden will have to take its chance. We have 
grown used to having Dorcas about, and would 
miss every supper-time by the kitchen door this 
noise that is a cross between a saw and a sick 
owl, miss the extreme pleasure with which she 
greets us. 

Those who are contemplating becoming 
ass-masters may take heart. Obviously not all 
are quite so clever as Dorcas: there are a num- 
ber who remain in their fields! 
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DOG OF THE FIGHTING PIT ~ 5:5» tampson| 


RGANISED dog-fighting was a bestial 
6) pastime that gained in popularity as a 
result of the suppression of the equally 
disgusting spectacle of bull-baiting. Doubtless 
in all ages dogs have fought one another, and 
there have been bystanders to egg them on. It 
was the cold-blooded organisation and the 
cruelty involved in the training of the dogs that 
fought in the pits that made it an even more 
revolting business than the battles that had 
taken place between dogs and lions, tigers, 
bears and monkeys since the days of Alexander. 
In the 18th and part of the 19th centuries 
there were pits for dog-fighting all over this 
country, several of them in London; notable 
ones were in Southwark and Duck-lane, West- 
minster. The frequenters of these establish- 
ments were mainly men of the most depraved 
tastes whose lust for blood and cruelty had been 
frustrated by the prohibition of bull-baiting. 
There was a short period when young “ bloods’’ 
patronised the pits and vied for the possession 
of a successful fighting dog. It is said that 
Belcher, a dog reputed to have been undefeated 
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speed for work in the fighting pits and crosses 
were made with small terriers about which very 
little is known. It has been suggested that both 
mastiffs and pointers were occasionally used, 
though this seems improbable. However, the 
bulldog blood was always there to give deter- 
mination, courage and strength of jaw and neck, 
while the terrier blood produced a quicker- 
moving and more agile dog. These animals 
were often referred to as bull and terriers and, 
in addition to being pit dogs, were sometimes 
used for competitive rat-killing, badger-baiting 
and other contests only slightly less vile than 
actual ‘fighting. 

Public opinion gradually made organised 
dog-fighting less and less a reputable pastime, 
and the Victorian era brought with it a much 
more humane attitude to animals in general and 
dogs in particular. Nevertheless, fights were 


still held under conditions of the greatest 
secrecy. Rawdon Lee, in his book Modeyvn Dogs, 
states that a fight took place in 1902 which 
lasted an hour and a half, when one dog was 
killed outright and the other died soon after. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BULL TERRIER CH. CONSTONES BALLYHILL BRUCE. This 
breed is descended from the dogs that used to be set to fight one another in pits in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries 


“in 104 battles and whose picture shows him 
covered in scars, belonged successively to the 
prize-fighters Humphreys, Johnson and Ward. 
The last-named sold him for 20 guineas to a 
Mr. Mellish, who then exchanged him with Lord 
Camelford for a favourite gun and a brace of 
pistols valued at 84 guineas. Though there were 
a few such aristocratic patrons, the owners of 
the pits and the spectators at the fights were 
generally of the lowest and roughest types of 
humanity. 

The rules under which these fighting dogs 
were matched were clearly laid down, but are 
too long to be quoted here. They have, how- 
ever, left us the phrase “to come up to scratch,”’ 
scratch being the line drawn across the pit over 
which the dog winning the toss in the first 
round, and subsequently alternate dogs, had to 
cross before the “setter’’ of second of the other 
dog could loose his charge. The significance of 
the saying lies in the fact that to win the match, 
even if he had killed his opponent or was 
dying himself, a dog had to get himself to 
scratch before his owner could claim the stake 
money. Of the training of a pit dog before a 
match, the less said the better. 

Undoubtedly the dogs showed up far better 
than their masters. They had a grim teracity, 
great courage and took punishment and even 
death without a whimper. The bulldog ot the 
bull-baiting days had not got the necessary 


There can be little doubt that surreptitious 
fights have been organised in far more recent 
times. 

From those sullen-looking, crop-eared mus- 
cular dogs of the fighting pits have descended 
two worthy terrier breeds—the' bull terrier and 
the Staffordshire bull terrier. Since the latter 
dogs have the closer connection and the greater 
resemblance to their fighting forefathers, it is 
their history that is being pursued here. 

During the first 30 years of the present 
century little was heard of the pit dogs or bull 
and terriers, although they undoubtedly existed 
in small numbers in northern areas of England 
and around Staffordshire and the Welsh border, 
as well as in the United States. The pedigrees 
of these dogs were not recorded on paper and 
existed only in the memories of their owners. 
Their names varied little from those given to the 
dogs of earlier times; Rosa, Crib, Trix, Bob or 
Nip were typical, though occasionally the 
owner’s name was added to differentiate one 
similarly named dog from another. Sometimes 
on a Sunday morning one or two of these dogs 
were absent from their place in the pub parlour, 
butcher’s yard or cottage kitchen and no 
questions were asked; the rest of the time they 
played with the children, guarded their homes 
and minded their own business. 

Suddenly one or two sporting men and 
breeders of other types of dog began to take note 
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of these dogs. Quite quickly the spark of 
interest became a flame and a number of thes 
dogs changed hands. Among those who were 
interested in what was to become known as | 
the Staffordshire bull terrier were Count Vivia: 
Hollender, who had previously been intereste 
in bull terriers, Mr. Tom Walls, the actor an’ 
race-horse owner, and Mr. Joseph Dunn, whose 
name had previously been associated with York- 
sbire terriers. In 1935 the Staffordshire Bull 
Terrier Club was formed. The project of turning 
the pit dog into a show dog was regarded rather 
doubtfully by the Kennel Club and with con- 
siderable disfavour by many of those who } 
favoured a ‘‘reet ’un’’ of the old type. Never: | 
theless, the Staffordshire bull terrier forsook | 
the bar parlours for the show ring. 

It would be unjustified to pretend that all 
the Staffordshire bull terriers of the present time | 
descend in absolute purity from the dogs of the | 
fighting pit, as some would have us believe. | 
Undoubtedly, the Manchester or black aud tan | 
terrier played a great part in the pre-war revival 
of the breed and, although they themselves may 
well have carried a drop or two of the blood 
of the older fighting dogs, they gave quality to 
the plug-ugly old canine prize-fighters who had 
suddenly found themselves in such altered 
circumstances. re 

Probably the two most important names in } 
the family tree of Staffordshire bull terriers are } 
Monty and Nell, for from them descended Fear- } 
less Joe and Ch. Gentleman Jim, dogs with 
puis rights to be called pillars of the 
breed. f 

‘Fhe Staffordshire bull terrier gained sup- }} 
porters rapidly. In 1939 there were 310 dogs | 
registered, which was creditable for a breed | 
which had only recently been recognised. 
Despite the restraint of the war years the 
figure had risen to 1,760 by 1946, and rose yet 
again in the following two years; but then, like } 
the registrations of other terrier breeds, it} 
steadily declined until in 1956 the total was) 
slightly under a thousand. i 

In appearance the Staffordshire bull terri 
is a dog standing between 14 and 16 ins. at the } 
shoulder and weighing between 28 and 38 lb. 
(bitches slightly less). He is of great strength } 
for his size and, although very muscular, active } 
and agile. His short, smooth coat may be of a | 
variety of colours—red, fawn, white, black, blue } 
or brindle, or any of these colours with white. | 
The dog’s head should beshort and deep through, — 
with a broad skull and very pronounced cheek | 
muscles. There should be a distinct stop } 
between the skull and the short foreface. The } 
nose should be black and the eyes dark and | 
round and set so that they look straight ahead. | 
The ears should be ‘rose’ or half pricked and } 
the teeth level behind tight lips. The muscular 
short neck should gradually widen towards the 
shoulders. The forelegs should be straight and 
well boned and set rather wide apart and end in 
medium-sized, well-padded feet which turn out- }} 
wards slightly. The powerful body should be | 
closely coupled with a level back and deep) | 
brisket, well sprung ribs and rather light loins. | 
The hindquarters should be well muscled, with’ 
the hocks well let down and stifles well bent. | 
The tail should be set on low, taper to a point 
and, it is always said, resemble “an og 
fashioned pump handle.” 

With, his background it is inevitable that a 
true Staffordshire should be a dog of high cour- 
age and great tenacity—in other words, a 
“tough guy,” well able to stand up for himself. 
This, however, does not mean that a well-| 
brought-up dog is needlessly aggressive with | 
other dogs, though the foolish tyke which snarls! 
the first word may not live to regret it. With 
people a Staffordshire is friendly and affection- 
ate and the two characteristics that are most 
outstanding are his love of children—tbis is 
common. to all the “bull’’ breeds—and his: 
sense of humour. In repose his face seems to 
wear an almost permanent grin. 

The Staffordshire bull terrier is too strong 
and too intelligent a dog to be allowed all his» 
own way; but, when he is disciplined, trained 
and respected, he will never fail to “come up to 
scratch.”’ 
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FARMING TO-MORROW 


VARIETY of opinions on _ probable 
\ developments in farming were expressed 
at the forum of farmer, scientist, banker 
d merchant, which, under the chairmanship 
Sir William Ogg, crystal-gazed under the 
le Farming To-morrow before a_ large 
dienice at Reading last week. The Lawes 
emical Company, which organised the event, 
is founded by Sir John Lawes, who sold his 
terest in the firm and devoted a considerable 
rt of the proceeds to endowing Rothamsted. 

Mr. Rex Paterson farms 8,000 acres, and 
s target is the production of low-cost milk 
ym grass, with grain crops as a_ necessary 
cilary. He is interested in mechanical 
‘ming, and many of us are grateful to him 
r the development of the buckrake, a cheap 
d efficient silage harvester. 

What were the best crops to grow when so 
iny were available, he asked. Obviously not 
oserequiring much Governmentsupport, unless 
e could compete when prices came down to 
rth. He thought that on our open arable 
rms grain can be produced as cheaply as 
ywhere else. Our grass land, properly managed, 
ould be able to turn out competitive milk, 
ef and lamb. 

Mr. Paterson pointed out the need for the 
oner lay-out of roads and buildings: the 
yjority of holdings are far below standard, 
t unfortunately the amount of capital needed 
bring all up to scratch would be more than 
y Government could contemplate. He 
ought we could use more fertiliser and 
tter seed mixtures on our grass land. 

Dr. R. Stewart, the economist, pointed out 
at there was little chance of farming to-morrow 
ing controlled from alaboratory. Farming was 
ll very much an art and included so many 
stems of husbandry that it was unlikely ever to 
reduced to the status of an exact science. He 
ubted if we were spending enough on agri- 
Itural research: official agricultural research 
is about 0.3 per cent of the annual agricultural 
tput. In addition, commercial firms spent 
bstantial sums, resulting in a certain amount 
overlapping, which was not a bad thing in view 
the many problems involved. As a scientist 
viewed farming to-morrow optimistically be- 
use even within the meagre allocation of re- 
arch, effort and facilities are better than they 
re a few years ago. 

Colonel John Thomson, the banker, said 
at agriculture took an eighth of all bank- 
ined money, coming second only to engineer- 
g. He thought that money would be scarce 
d expensive over the next ten years or so, but 
at was no reason why bankers should not want 

go on lending money as far as possible to 

rmers. There would be no easy money 

the future for farmers to capitalise 
anges in their policy—beef to milk, in and 
tof pigs and poultry, and so on. 

Farmers do not want to do that; itisGovern- 
ents with their changes of emphasis which 
use all the trouble; we were exhorted to pro- 
ice milk, wheat and eggs, and only recently 
e Ministry of Agriculture put the brake on all 
them and farmers heavily involved in their 
oduction were in a quandary. 

Colonel Thomson said that bankers would 
ways do their best for credit-worthy farmers, 
it they were not such poor business men as to 
ink it wise to bolster up inefficient farmers. 

This question of capital in farming some- 
mes gets out of focus: if farmers want to 
row money for useful expansion they can 
t it at current rates like other industries. 

Mr. Colin Ellis, merchant, pointed out 
at the farm-worker’s wage has risen from 


ne shillings a week in 1824 to eight pounds a _ 


sek now, but we were still doing too many 
ings in the nine-shilling way: men still carried 
cks on their backs. He wanted to see more 
uk handling. He warned against spending too 
uch capital on buildings and machinery which 
ere too highly specialised. He plumped for a 
meral-purpose building which could be al- 
red to meet varying conditions. 

There were many questions from the 600 
rmers present, but most of them dealt with 
trent affairs rather than future progress. 


Was there a place for the farmer with 100 acres 
or less? The speakers thought so, if one man 
could look after 70 acres with 30 or 40 cows on 
them—pretty hard and regular work! The 
European free trade area was thought to be 
possible without injuring British agriculture, 
but it would be a long time before all the prob- 
lems in connection with it could be solved. The 
future of milk production was discussed: was it 
better to have more cows with a lower milk 
average and feed them mainly on home-produced 
food, rather than high averages at the expense 
of imported feeding-stuffs? The idea of a quota 
based on winter production is gaining ground: 
why any restriction should be necessary in a 
country which imports as much in milk pro- 
ducts as it produces in milk is a mystery. 

_A young farmer wanted to know what he 
should try to learn before starting for himself: 
he was told business experience gained by a few 
months in a town office would be invaluable, 
then a,spell at a farm institute, followed by 
some years of practical work, and he would be 
able to set out with high heart for farming 
to-morrow. It was agreed that facilities for 
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agricultural education in this country were 
adequate, but in some cases not sufficiently 
used, although they compare unfavourably 
with those of Scandinavian countries. 

The chairman, in closing the meeting, 
said that he did not expect individual farms 
to be self-sufficient, but he thought that the 
industry as a whole could be more self-sufficient 
than it is. He warned of the dangers of too 
much specialisation. Continuous potato crop- 
ping encouraged eelworm; yields fell rather 
quickly if grain was grown on the same land too 
many years in succession—balanced rotations 
would both reduce risk of disease and raise 
fertility. 

Dr. Ogg wanted more research, but pointed 
out that in the last 20 years we had done 
more than ever before and it had paid us hand- 
somely: there had been a perfect revolution in 
weed and pest control, insecticides and fungi- 
cides. He wanted more work study on the 
farm. He hoped that the Government would 
help farmers by giving some idea of their plans 
for farming a good many years ahead because 
farming was slow in turning over capital. 


THE NEW FORD DEXTA TRACTOR AT WORK. The implement attached to it is the 
FR spring steel tine cultivator 


UST over 40 years ago American Fordsons 
J invaded the fields of Britain to pioneer farm 

mechanisation. At the end of the last war 
nearly three-quarters of the tractors on British 
farms were Fordsons. The only important 
change in design came in 1952 with a diesel- 
engined Fordson Major—a more powerful 
tractor developed from the original model. 
Since 1917 farm conditions have changed 
greatly. Implements are better designed and 
most of them directly mounted, so needing less 
power; a smaller tractor with the knowledge 
of 40 years behind it can do more work more 
cheaply than its 1917 ancestor, and that is 
where the Ford Dexta comes in. The name is an 
invention meaning nippy, right-handed; the 
Dexter cow is a hardy, economical and healthy 
animal. Besides, Dexta is a word which will go 
in most languages. 

In introducing the new tractor at a meeting 
in London, the chairman of the Ford Motor 
Company, Sir Patrick Hennessy, said that they 
were late in entering the small-tractor field 
owing to pressure from other commitments. 
Now they were spending £8 million on the new 
foundry. 

The new tractor has a 32 h.p. three- 
cylinder Diesel engine, six-speed gearbox, 
hydraulic power lift and rear power take-off. 
There is a complete range of equipment designed 


in collaboration with and manufactured by 
Ransomes Sims and Jefferies, one of the oldest 
firms in agricultural machinery. They make 300 
types of ploughs to meet the whims of farmers 
the world over. Here, surely, is a case for 
rationalisation. 

Farmers and farming methods vary widely 
in their demands, so the company is wise in 
offering the basic tractor at £535; individuals 
can add luxuries or necessities as they wish, 
such as an automatic pick-up hitch to save the 
driver from dismounting, electric lights, wheel 
weights and live power take-off. There is also 
a wide choice in wheel equipment. £4 will buy 
an extra-comfort seat, but there might have 
been better provision for protecting the driver 
from the elements. The designer of the Dexta 
with a free hand could have incorporated a cab 
or cover or made suitable arrangements for 
receiving one. 

Some large farmers like to work with 
smaller tractor units, and in this range the 
Dexta should find a ready market. Farmers in 
the smaller-acreage class will welcome a handy, 
manceuvrable machine which can do all manner 
of work. 

Backed by the Ford facilities for spare 
parts and servicing, the Dexta should prove 
just as popular as the tried and trusty Fordson. 

H/C: 


W 
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THAME 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. 


1.—THE APPROACH FROM THE WEST 


PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—II 


FRANK BOWDEN a 


By ARTHUR OSWALD | 


The west block, set at right angles to the abbot’s lodging, was built about 1745 by Philip, sixth Viscount 


Wenman, 


ROM the road the great elms of Thame 

Park cannot fail to impress the passer-by, 

but they have to yield seniority to 
many of the oaks interspersed among them, 
for some of these must go back to the days of 
the Cistercian abbey that preceded the house. 
Two drives, one coming from the south-west, 
the other from the north-west, from the 
direction of the town, converge at a point 
where the Georgian entrance front is seen 
nicely framed by a short avenue of chestnuts 
(Fig. 1). Just before they meet, the drive 
coming from Thame passes on the left a little 
chapel which, though wearing an early-19th- 


whose architect was William Smith. The hall is a remarkable example of mid-Georgian decoration. Wf | 


century stucco dress, retains the medieval 
walls of what was probably the capella ad 
portas. The abbey church has vanished, and 
on reaching the entrance front of the house 
one would not realise that it had ever existed. 
But a surprise is in store when one passes 
through a gap in the hedge near the cedar to 
the right of the front (Fig. 2) and enters the 
garden, which stretches away to the lake 
southward. Here, on one’s left, in astonishing 
contrast to the Georgian block, is the early 
Tudor front of the abbot’s lodging, embayed 
and embattled, and with roses and other 
climbers enhancing its picturesqueness (Fig.8). 


shutting off the garden serve also to soften) 

the abrupt antithesis between the high Geor- 

gian block and the long monastic range. 
The abbot’s lodging was described aij 
week ago, when we saw how the last abbot, 

Robert King, surrendered the monastery to 

Sir John Williams, the royal commissioner, 

who was his brother’s brother-in-law. In 

1547 Williams obtained a grant of the site, 

buildings and precinct of the abbey and many) 

of its former possessions, and in the following), 
year he acquired the manor of Thame, with} 
its lordship, which for centuries had belonged}: 
to the bishops of Lincoln. Up-j 
wards of 25 manors were _his}) 
when he died in 1559, having} | 
been raised to the peerage | 
Lord Williams of Thame.| 
Through the reigns of Heng} 
VIII, Edward VI and Mary and 
into Elizabeth’s he managed to} 
keep in office and favour, and,} 
as has been wittily said, he only, \ 
once appears facing the wrong} 
way—on his tomb, where he lies}: 
with his back to the altar. Elo+} i 
quent of the position he had} 
made for himself, the monument 
stands in the middle of the chan- 
cel of Thame Church, itself anf 
altar tomb, on which he and his} 
first wife, Elizabeth Bledlow, aré ; 
carved in alabaster (Fig. 10)/f 
Much damage was done to it by} 
soldiers during the Civil War)? 
and there is extant an accountfi 
for the cost of its repair in 1662)fY 
William Byrd, the Oxford masomfy 
and statuary, was paid £20 foi! 
his work on it and Richar¢# 
Hawkins £13 odd for painting? 
and gilding. This concern for the} 
monument was in regard foifi 
Lord Williams as founder 0; 

_ Thame School, which was estab¥ 
lished and endowed under thei 
provisions of his will. i 

Thus, perhaps, he sought tof 
make some return for thi 
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—THE HALL, WITH RICH STUCCO DECORATION AND CAR 
TO THOMAS ROBERTS OF OXFORD 


nmense harvest he had reaped in his lifetime and 
oped to avert the traditional curse falling on those 
ho despoiled the Church, but at his death it was 
bserved that none of his sons had lived to succeed 
im, so that his name and title died with him. His 
der daughter, Isabella, who inherited Thame Park, 
as married to Richard Wenman, of Caswell, or 
arswell, near Witney, in which town his forbears had 
rown rich in the clothing trade. She outlived her 
usband, dying in 1587. Their grandson, Sir Richard 
Venman, took part in the Cadiz expedition of 1596, 
hen he was knighted by Essex. His wife, Agnes 
ermor, was of a Roman Catholic family, and some 
ispicions were felt about them at the time of the 
unpowder Plot, when they were examined and she 
as imprisoned for a short time. After representing 
xfordshire in Parliament and serving as sheriff of the 
munty, he was. created Viscount Wenman of Tuam 
1 the Irish peerage (1628). 

His son, Thomas, second Viscount, who succeeded 
im in 1640, was soon involved in the troubles when 
1e Civil War broke out. One of the moderates who, 
tough espousing the Parliamentary cause, was 
nxious for a compromise, he three times appeared 
; a commissioner in abortive negotiations for peace. 
fe had every reason to want peace, for his estates 
ad been seized by the Royalists. In 1648 he was one 
f the peace party who suffered in the purge and for 
time was imprisoned. On his release he retired to 
hame to await better days. His brother, Philip, who 
icceeded him in 1665, died without a male heir, but 
le viscounty was revived in favour of his great- 
ephew. The second Viscount’s daughter, Mary, had 
varried her cousin, Sir Francis Wenman, of Caswell, 
hose grandfather was a younger son of Richard 
Venman and Isabella Williams. Sir Francis had been 
jade a baronet by Charles II, and his son, Richard, 
icceeded to Thame and also to the viscounty by 
ecial letters patent. Neither he nor his son need 
etain us. The latter, who was certified non compos 
yentis, died in 1729, when his son, Philip, reckoned 
xth Viscount Wenman, succeeded at the age of ten. 

In 1741 he married Sophia Herbert, daughter 
nd coheir of his neighbour, James Herbert, of 
ythrop. Until then it is improbable that anything 
uch had been done to the house for a century or 
ore. According to Lee, the historian of Thame, he 
ulled down “several low, straggling buildings,’ rem- 
ants of the abbey, before erecting a new house at 
ght angles to the abbot’s lodging, which he preserved. 
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A date about 1745 has been 
assumed for his building opera- 
tions, which are likely to have 
been begun about the time of his 
marriage or soon afterwards. 


Lupton, whose little History 
of Thame was published in 1860, 
states that the architect was 
Smith of Coventry, and this is 
repeated by Lee in his larger 
work. Lupton had _ probably 
heard of Smith from Lady Wen- 
man, but as no Coventry archi- 
tect of the name and period is 
known, a mistake must have 
been made about the town he 
came from, and it may be as- 
sumed that Smith of Warwick 
was meant. Francis, the well- 
known Smith of Warwick, who 
was responsible for so many 
country houses and other build- 
ings in the Midlands, either 
working under Archer or Gibbs 
or designing on his own account, 
had died in 1738, but his son, 
William, succeeded to the busi- 
ness, which he carried on until 
his death nine years later. Much 
of William’s time was spent in 
completing jobs begun by his 
father, for instance at Lamport, 
and he took over his contract for 
building the Radcliffe Camera at 


4,—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE HALL 


a) 
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5.—_THE ARMOURY IN THE ABBOT’S HALL 


Oxford. There are, however, several houses 
at which he is known to have worked inde- 
pendently. He rebuilt the east front of 
Melbourne Hall, Derbyshire, and in North- 
amptonshire made alterations to Stanford 
Hall and was paid for surveying the stables 
at Edgcote, although there the house was not 
built until after his death and the architect 
was William Jones, not Smith. In Oxford- 
shire he was Sir James Dashwood’s architect 
for the building of Kirtlington, which was 
begun in 1742 and completed under John 
Sanderson after Smith’s death. Dashwood, 
it should be noted, was Lord Wenman’s 
second cousin, and they had been at school 
together at Abingdon. 

Kirtlington and the new block at Thame 
must have been going up at the same time. 
They are obviously akin. Both buildings are 
rectangular blocks, with pedimented centres, 


marked by a slight break forward; both are 
three storeys high and have the main rooms 
raised above a basement and approached by 


twin flights of steps with stone balustrades. . 


There is only one front at Thame, and this 
compares most closely with the south front of 
Kirtlington, but is rather simpler in treat- 
ment. At Kirtlington the parapet is balus- 
traded and the main floor windows have more 
heavily accented keystones in the Gibbs 
manner; the channeled surrounds of the base- 
ment windows occur in both houses. The 
stone stairways, which are remarkably like, 
are also to be seen at Edgcote. According to 
Lupton, the stone used for Thame Park came 
from Barrington, on the Gloucestershire 
border. For economy, however, the base- 
ment was built of brick and faced with stucco. 
The arms of Wenman impaling Herbert 
under a Viscount’s coronet, together with the 


7.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, COMBINING TWO ROOMS 
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Wenman motto, are carved in the pediment. 
The entrance normally used to-day is at 
ground level between the flights of steps, and 
this brings you into a lower hall, formed by ~ 
the present owners, with columns on each 
side. The upper hall on the piano nobile is 
remarkable for the richness of its mid- 
Georgian decoration (Fig. 3). In addition to 
the plasterwork of ceiling and walls, there are | 
carved doorcases, distinguished by their bold 
pediments and consoles, and an overmantel 
to the chimney-piece with extraordinarily 
elaborate carving (Fig. 4).. One can hardly be 
wrong in attributing this work to Thomas 
Roberts, “the famous Roberts of Oxford,” as 
Mrs. Lybbe Powys described him. In Oxford | 
itself he was responsible for the ceiling of | 
St. John’s College Senior Common Room | 
(1742), additional stucco ornaments to the 
library ceiling at Queen’s (1756) and the 
decoration of the library at Christ Church 
(1752-62). As Mr: W. G. Hiscock has shown, 
his work at Christ Church included carving as 
well as plasterwork. Roberts excelled in the 
modelling and carving of festoons and drops ~ 


6.—THE GEORGIAN STAIRCASE 


oc 


of fruit and flowers, continuing into the days 
of George II the tradition of Grinling Gib- 
bons and the late-17th-century carvers and 
plasterers, whose virtuosity he inherited, 
though he set his ornaments in the Palladian 
framework of his time to which, for all their — 
elaboration, they remain subordinate. Out 
side Oxford he was employed in the decora- | 
tion of Hartwell House (early 1760s) and at | 
Rousham, where, in 1764, he added stucco | 
wall decorations and carved doorcases to the ~ 
former library, now the drawing-room. By | 
that time his designs were assuming a more 
Rococo character. At Kirtlington the fine | 
decoration of the dining-room, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, is attribu= | 
ted to him. =| 
In the hall at Thame the walls a ‘| 
decorated with naturalistic festoons and drops, 
modelled in a masterly manner. In the ceil | 
ing the decoration is confined to the centre ~ 
circle, so that the architectural design is not | 
obscured. Sprays of carved acanthus 
introduced into the architraves above the — 
doors, as in the room at Rousham, but t 
full resources of the craftsman’s repertoire 
were reserved for the overmantel, which 


ir 
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umes a painting of the Rape of the Sabine Women, 
sopy of the one by Cortona in the Capitoline Gallery 
Rome. One may remark on the way in which leaves 
acanthus curl over the side of the frame, on the 
licate undercutting of the frieze and the basket of 
ut and flowers in the scrolled pediment. Another 

these flower-and-fruit baskets appears over the 
imney-piece of the Pine Room, on the north side of 
e hall, where it is flanked by festoons and drops, and 
ere are two others in the pediments of overmantels 
the bedrooms. The hall and the Pine Room are the 
ly two rooms on the piano nobile that retain their 
iginal decoration. The staircase, behind the hall, is 
‘contrast a simple piece of Georgian oak joinery 
thout enrichments (Fig. 6). 

Philip, sixth Viscount Wenman, represented the 
ty of Oxford in Parliament: as his peerage was an 
ish one, he was able to sit in the House of Commons. 

1754 he and Sir James Dashwood contested the 
unty as “Jacobites” in a disputed election which 
st them over £20,000. By that time, one may sup- 
se, the building and decoration of the new block at 
ame Park had been completed. Lord Wenman 
2d in 1760, his son and successor, the seventh and 
st Viscount, in 1800. The latter left no children, and 
s heir was Wiliam Richard Wykeham, of Swalcliffe 
yn of his sister, Sophia), who, however, died a few 
mnths after him, leaving a daughter, Sophia Eliza- 
th, to succeed to Thame. This lady was a great 
vourite of William IV, whom she entertained at 
vame. The bedroom he occupied is the one at the 
rth end of the house. In 1834 he created her a 
roness in her own right. She died in 1870 unmarried. 

is said that she had a horror of being buried 
ve, and her body lies, as she directed, in an open 
ffin in a vault below the chapel in the park with 
r coronet displayed under a glass dome. Her 
ccessor was her cousin, Herbert Wykeham, of 
throp, and he was followed by his brother, Aubrey, 
10 had married the heiress of Barnsley Park, 
oucestershire, Georgiana Musgrave. Their son, 
enman Aubrey Wykeham-Musgrave, was the owner 
both estates in 1909, when Thame Park was last 
ustrated in CountTRY Lire (Vol. xxvi, page 90). 
ter his death it was sold to Mr. W. H. Gardiner. 

In 1921 Mr. Gardiner commissioned Mr. G. 
rkeley Wills to make various alterations to the 
use. They are detailed in an article published in 
1e Architectural Review (January, 1922). The room 
uth of the hall, then a billiard-room and now the 
awing-room, was redecorated and one of the carved 
od chimney-pieces in the bedrooms was brought 
wn into it. This room seems to have been formed 
t of two (Fig. 7). The dining-room, at the north end, 
yond the Pine Room, was also altered and given an 


ed 


8.—THE SOUTH FRONT FROM THE GARDEN 
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9.—_THE LAKE, P 


10.—THE TOMB OF LORD WILLIAMS IN THAME CHURCH 


eS 


ROBABLY FORMED OUT OF THE ABBEY FISHPONDS 


SY 


aes 


imported Georgian chimney-piece. These two rooms 
are said to have been “‘much interfered with, probably 
by the last Lady Wenman.”’ In the hall and Pine Room 
carved woodwork was stripped of its thick coating of 
brown paint and varnish. At the head of the staircase 
an opening was made and framed by a pair of columns. 
A good many improvements were effected to make the 
house more convenient and workable, and others have 
been carried out by the present owners. 

Mr. Frank Bowden bought the estate in 1938 
after it had belonged for a time to Lady Forbes-Leith 
of Fyvie. In order to provide easier access to the 
rooms in the Tudor wing a new staircase and passage 
have been built at the back of it. In the abbot’s hall on 
the first floor beyond the library a collection of arms 
and armour, chiefly Oriental, is displayed (Fig. 5). The 
long refectory table, with five pairs of legs, came from 
Rufford Abbey. 

Not least among the attractions of Thame Park 
are the gardens, planted with many fine specimen 
trees and others of greater age. On the north side 
of the house there is a yew of immense spread, 
thought to be the largest in Oxfordshire. South- 
eastward the lawns extend to the serpentine lake, to 
which the trees make a beautiful background (Fig. 9). 
This was probably formed during the second half of 
the 18th century out of the former fishponds of the 
abbey, but the tradition that Capability Brown was 
responsible for it has not been substantiated. 
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r | XHE name Wedgwood immediately con- 
jures up a vision of lovely white cameo 
decoration, especially against backgrounds 

of Wedgwood blue. But this celebrated jasper 

ware was only one of the many ceramic bodies 
evolved by England’s greatest potter. Not least 
interesting is the story of his gradual develop- 
ment of coarse earthenware into hard white 
durable pearl ware. This was fourteen years in 
the making, and more before it became an 
important item in the English potters’ cata- 
logues, but it is doubtful whether it would ever 
have appeared at all if Josiah Wedgwood had 
been a less powerful and determined individual. 

Wedgwood first transformed deep-tinted 
cream-coloured earthenware into a lead-glazed 
ceramic of considerable strength, capable of 
accepting more skilful manipulation. In 1765 
he named his improved earthenware Queen’s 
Ware because Queen Charlotte accepted from 
him the gift of a tea-set. It is significant that 
this was probably one of the first to be made in 
earthenware, which formerly had been too 
coarse and thick for the tea equipage. 

Not until the end of 1775 could Wedgwood 
make the final improvement to his Queen’s Ware 
by incorporating Cornish china clay and china 
stone into his formula, for until then their use 
in ceramics was a monopoly protected by 
Patent No. 898, granted to William Cookworthy, 
of Plymouth, on March 17, 1768, in connection 
with his hard porcelain enterprise. The only 
known method of purifying these minerals was 
covered by this patent. Five years later 
Cookworthy’s entire interest in the patent was 
conveyed to Richard Champion, the Bristol 
potter. So far the patent had proved to be a 
considerable loss to all concerned. Champion 
decided, therefore, early in 1775 to apply for 
an extension of fourteen years beyond its expiry 
date. Consent to such an application could be 
secured only by an Act of Parliament and this 
Champion was assured would be passed without 
opposition. 

Disillusionment was swift, however, for 
Josiah Wedgwood, leading a group of Stafford- 
shire master potters, strenuously contested what 
he considered to be a monopoly of raw materials, 
contending that the benefits of Cookworthy’s 
efforts in the clay-pits of Cornwall should be en- 
joyed freely by all. Following several months of 
costly wrangling in the Commons and finally in 
the Lords, the Bill, with amendments but still 
substantially in Champion’s favour, became law 
on September 12, 1775, and an extended patent 
(No. 1,096) was issued, expiring in March, 1796. 

This gave Champion the sole and exclusive 


3.—HORSE OF LEEDS PEARL WARE, WITH BLACK 
MANE AND TAIL AND YELLOW AND BLUE HARNESS. 
Height 16 ins. 
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THE ART OF GEORGIAN PEARL WARE 


1—LEEDS PEARL WARE JUG PAINTED ON EACH SIDE WITH A MAN-OF-WAR 
AND INSCRIBED “GENERAL MERCER AND CAPTAIN MOORES 1801” AND THE 
NAME JAMES GANT. The original pearl ware was evolved by Wedgwood in 1779 and 
(Right) 2—LOVING-CUP IN OPAQUE PORCELAIN 


was of great hardness and durability. 


DECORATED WITH BLACK TRANSFER DESIGNS 
TRANSPARENT GREEN AND RED ENAMELS. 


rights to use china clay and china stone, known 
at the time as growan clay and growan stone, 
in the manufacture of translucent porcelain, but 
allowed their use freely by makers of opaque 
pottery. Thus a monopoly was created in these 
essential materials, effectively preventing the 
development of the bone china industry until 
1796. Only the vigorous action taken by 
Wedgwood in opposing the monopoly prevented 
its continuation in connection with earthenware. 

In the Case of the Manufacturers of Earthen- 
wave in Staffordshive, submitted to Parliament 
early in 1775, Wedgwood had stated that 
“Queen’s Ware has already several of the pro- 
perties of porcelain, but is yet capable of 
receiving many essential improvements. The 
public have for some time required and expected 
them. . . . One person is petitioning the legis- 
lature, in effect, to stop all improvements in 
earthenware and porcelain in this kingdom but 
his own.” Earlier Wedgwood had placed on 
record that he had “‘discovered the art of making 
Queen’s Ware, which employs ten times more 
people than all the china porcelain works in the 
kingdom. A patent would greatly have limited 
its public utility. Instead of one hundred manu- 
factories [Wedgwood’s italics] of Queen’s Ware 
there would have been one.’”’ The term “‘Queen’s 
Ware” used without qualification proves it to 
have become a trade name. 
Thomas Bentley, Wedg- 
wood’s partner, in 1774 used 
the term “Porcelain or 
Queen’s China” in connec- 
tion with the Empress Cath- 
erine’s senvice, but Wedg- 
wood’s pattern book of that 
year was entitled merely A 
Catalogue of the different 
Articles of Queen's Ware, 
which may be had either plain, 
gilt, ov embellished with Ena- 
mel Paintings, manufactured 
by Josiah Wedgwood, Potter 
to hey Majesty. 

With unlimited  sup- 
plies of Cornish china clay 
and china stone at his dis- 
posal Wedgwood marketed 
an improved Queen’s Ware 
from late in 1775. And from 
this he evolved in 1779 the 
much whiter earthenware, 
of great hardness and 
durability, which he 
named pearl ware. The 
Wedgwood firm defined 
pearl ware as “a_ white 
earthenware body contain- 
ing a greater percentage of 
flint and white clay than 
cream-coloured earthenware. 


1957 


_ red, yellow and brown 


OVERPAINTED WITH 
Height 7 ins. 
A small amount of cobalt was added to thé 
glaze for a still further whitening effect.” Josial 
Wedgwood used his pearl ware mainly in the! 
production_of a nautilus shell dessert service! 
decorated with flat washes of delicately tinted! 
enamels, reproducing as far as possible the 
pearly colours of natural shells. This, no doubt} 
suggested the name for his new earthenware. | 
The blue-tinted glaze of early Wedgwood) 
pearl ware had a faintly greenish hue; it was) 
thinly and evenly applied, the effect being the] 
nearest then possible to a pearly glaze. In the| 
hands of other potters pearl ware had a con} 
siderable appeal, but they appear to have dis 
regarded any pearly effect in the glaze. It i9 
reasonable to suspect that in some instances the) 
glaze’s primary purpose was to conceal the tiny 
specks and flaws liable to mar the surface of the 
white earthenware, or to disguise a sometimes} 
grey-looking body. 
Pearl ware proved to be an ideal base for 
underglaze blue transfer printing, the heavy 
cobalt blue harmonising perfectly with the blue: 
tinged glaze. Josiah ‘Spode evolved an ever 
whiter pearl ware body capable of providing} 
the absolutely smooth surface essential for per‘) 
fect transfer printing in underglaze blue. This) 
was marketed from 1783 and is notable for its 
light weight, a glaze silky to the touch, entirely} 
smooth and without bubbles, an outstanding} 
achievement at the time. Examples have beer 
noted marked with the name “SPODE” imi) 
pressed. W. B. Honey states that Spode) 
counteracted the remaining yellow tone of the 
earthenware by incorporating a touch of cobali| 
blue into the ingredients. The resulting body} 
might not display such a pleasant hue as the} 
off-white ware, but for blue transfer work) 
coated with purely transparent glaze it was 
excellent. Production costs for this work were) 
greater than for blue printing on cream-colourec} 
earthenware. i) 
The Leeds Pottery evolved a pearl ware} 
with a body less white than Spode’s. This was} 
in production by the late 1780s. Here the glaze} 
was coloured with well purified zaffre (cobalt) 
oxide) producing a deep soft blue tint. Donald} 
Towner points out that ‘‘although it was usual] 
in Pearlware to use only just sufficient blue tc} 
counteract the cream colour, the Leeds blue} 
was so deep in colour as to give the ware 4} 
decidedly bluish cast.”’ 
The Staffordshire earthenware potters pre} 
ferred the blue-tinted glaze of their pearl ware} 
to display the faintly greenish hue advocated} 
by Wedgwood. The ware was used mainly foi} 
table services, and many examples are to be| 
discovered impressed PEARL or PEARIT} 
WARE without any maker’s name or tradé 
mark. Painted decoration included featherec} 
borders in a small range of colours—green, blue} 
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and Sons pearl ware figures con- 
tinued to be made; the glaze 
was so deeply tinted that the 
body appeared to be bluish in 
hue. 

Another type of earthen- 
ware was named pearl pottery. 
The Operating Mechanic (1825) 
reported this to be ‘‘a superb 
kind of elegant and tasteful 
ornaments and is so much 
valued that the workmen are 
usually locked up and employed 
only on choice articles.’’ The in- 
gredients were describ>d as “‘blue, 
cobalt and porcelain clay, Corn- 
ish stone, a little flint-glass afid 
red lead.” The lack of flint is 
notable. The result was a dry 
earthenware body with a finely 
textured unglazed surface which 
was used like jasper, but only 
for figures and busts. 

The fine hard body of pearl 
ware suitably glazed was dis- 
covered to be an excellent base 
for decoration with gold, silver 
and purplish pink lustre, some- 
times in combination with 
moulded ornament. The finest 
quality, burned until almost pure 
white, gave a unique brilliance 

h alli ating. 
4.—GROUP OF PEARL WARE FIGURES ON SQUARE BASES. in the middle is Mars (104 ins. high), ie ue gua oe a white 

flanked by figures of Spring and Autumn and two musicians earthenware with a blue-tinted 


fe 


birds, flowers or views, sometimes with sponged 
foliage. Marbling is also found. Swansea made 
pearl ware with a faintly grey body in the early 
years of the 19th century. Between 1803 and 
1806 these were painted with butterflies, shells, 
flowers and birds by William Weston Young, 
who sometimes wrote the Latin name of his 
subject on the base. Meticulous floral painting 
was also carried out by other artists. The glaze 
on these is now finely crazed. 

Pearl ware, perhaps with some slight modi- 
fication of the constituents to make it more 
porcellaneous in appearance, was also used for 
figures. These stand upon square shallow 
plinths, all surfaces smooth, sometimes lined 
with gilding. The figures themselves display a 
high standard of modelling, closely resembling 
that of porcelain, and are always carefully 
enamelled with good-quality pigments. The 
small figures date from the 1790s, large figures 
from early in the 19th century. Neale and ee 
Co., of Hanley, made some outstanding ¥ 
pearl ware figures with a cobalt-hued glaze. 5._EWER AND BASIN OF PEARL WARE BODY DECORATED WITH SILVER 
After the firm was acquired by David Wilson RESIST LUSTRE 


lead glaze, continued in production throughout the first half of the 
19th century. Among the final articles to be made was a colourful 
series of bread trenchers by Edwin Deakin, of the Peel Pottery, 
Longton. ‘Eat thy Bread with joy and Thankfulness”’ encircled 
the rim in hand-painted Gothic letters of blue on a pink ground. 
The centre of the platter was decorated with wheatears in gold on 
an eggshell blue ground. In the 1840s the design had three wheat- 
ears, while from about 1850 there were eight and the rim was 
given a raised edge. Six ornate feet raised such trenchers above 
table level. 

The firm of William Smith and Co., Stafford Pottery, Stockton- 
on-Tees, established in the late 1820s, made pearl ware impressed 
PATENT PEARL WHITE in a diamond. This was the patent 
taken out in 1845 (No. 101,968) by George Skinner, who eventually 

ecame a partner in the firm. 

Pearl ware was little used by its originator, although its intro- 
duction proved of considerable importance to the Potteries as 
being the precursor of inexpensive semi-chinas, opaque chinas and 
opaque porcelains, all early-19th-century names for improved 
versions of the pearl ware body, by now a fine white close-textured 
porcellaneous earthenware coated with transparent glaze. All 
kinds of strong household equipment were made, such as vases, 
jugs, candlesticks and tea-pots, and dinner, tea, toilet and other 
services. They are frequently found impressed or printed with the 
preferred term together with a trade mark. 

John Davenport, established at Longport in 1793, made all of 
these white earthenwares, including early pearl ware dishes and 
plates with openwork rims. In 1860 the Davenport firm was 
advertising ‘“‘the hardest and most durable earthenware in white 
granite.’’ This was the final phase of pearl ware and it was made 
by hundreds of potters from the 1840s. Its very name suggested 
great strength to its purchasers. 


6.—DISH IN PEARL WARE WITH UNDERGLAZE GOTHICK CASTLE Illustrations: 1, 3, and 4, Leeds City Art Gallery; 2, Collection 
PATTERN BY SPODE of Mr. Clifford Chubb. 
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HAVE heard that auction-selling sweeps on 

golfing events are frowned on if not actually 

prohibited in America, since they are apt to 
involve such large sums as to be productive of 
suspicions and “‘incidents.’’ My trusty friend, 
The Golfey’s Handbook, tells me that at Las 
Vegas two years ago a total of 200,000 dollars 
was passed. In this country clubs have their 
own sweeps on their own domestic events in 
which some more or less facetious member 
makes a reputation as auctioneer, but I think 
the day of large sums paid and won, as far as it 
ever existed, is now over, and doubtless a good 
thing too. Quite lately I was present and even 
made a mild and unsuccessful bid or two at a 
modest and extremely domestic sweep which 
could hurt no one and possessed some elements 
of amusement. It was conducted on a topsy- 
turvy principle new to me, who am an innocent 
in these matters, and | will briefly describe it 
for the benefit of other such innocents. 

x OK 

The players at the preceding dinner were 
few and all knew one another and one another’s 
form intimately. They were drawn in pairs, 
the competition being by foursomes, and were 
then put up for auction in such a way that the 
bidding decided the handicap under which they 
were to play. The price at which a pair could be 
bought was a fixed and extremely modest one. 
The auctioneer first puts up Jones and Smith 
and offers them at an extremely liberal handi- 
cap, let us say 20. As there then are many 
bidders, so the auctioneer comes down step by 
step and the prospective buyers gradually drop 
off. Finally Jones and Smith are offered at 8 
or so and one moderately rash speculator buys 
them. Their handicap thereupon for the pur- 
poses of this tournament, quite irrespective of 
what it may be on the official list of the club 
handicaps, becomes 8. In short, the players by 
bidding decide their own handicaps. That is 
the point of this form of converse auction, and 
everybody comes to know what is his neigh- 
bour’s candid opinion of his merits. The idea 
strikes me as an entertaining one, but in this 
particular case I think that the promoters were 
so properly anxious to avoid the spirit of 
gambling that the fixed price was altogether too 
low. Even I, who am the most timid of specu- 
lators, should have liked a little more excite- 
ment. In short we were a little too unlike the 
dashing gentlemen at Las Vegas, but I venture 
to recommend the notion, subject to some 
modification. E 

When I began to write on this subject I 
took down from the shelf my old Badminton 
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THEIR OWN HANDICAPPERS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN | 


volume, or rather my fairly modern edition of 
1902, and read once again with all affection the 
chapter called On Giving Odds and Handi- 
capping. That which struck me anew and most 
vividly was the progress, if it is to be called 
progress, which handicapping has made since 
the beginning of the century. I am old-fash- 
ioned and have never become wholly reconciled 
to standard scratch scores and other such 
solemnities, but I am not going to be led away 
on that point. Handicapping used once to be 
such a domestic affair; if the handicappers had 
a new and unknown member to deal with they 
enquired how he played with X or Y and dealt 
with him accordingly. For instance, Horace 
Hutchinson is writing of the danger of some 
dark horse turning up and sweeping the board 
at the meeting with an allowance founded, as 
is suggested, by rather mendacious statements. 
If they cannot get any line on the stranger’s 
form it is the Committee’s duty to handicap 
him out of it; but “if he honestly try to help the 
handicappers, it is almost impossible but that 
he should be able to indicate some player with 
whom they are familiar, and with whom he can 
place himself in some sort of golfing relation.” 
How pleasantly small and intimate was the 
golfing world then, when it was always possible 
to find some common acquaintance who could 
afford a standard! Certainly handicapping was 
an amateurish business in those days, and yet 
it worked fairly well. Even in these more stan- 
dardised times I seem to have heard of people 
who have brought off a coup in some open 
meeting. : 
* OK OK 

Here is another point that struck me: the 
giving of strokes in matches was done on much 
broader and more sweeping lines than it is 
to-day, when people will stand out for just 
one more stroke. In my capacity of a praiser 
of the past I sometimes tell my friends where I 
now live that they make far too greedy a fuss 
about a matter of a stroke or two. I preach to 
them that they ought to scorn to accept so 
niggling an allowance and should play their 
enemies on level terms. I quote to them the 
example of famous and beloved old Charlie 
Hunter, of Prestwick, when asked to settle the 
handicap in a foursome. He would perhaps 
suggest four strokes. If that was not acceptable 
as being too liberal, ““Then you can play them” 
he would say; that is this match must be on 
level terms; there would be no dealing in tiny 
differences. Of course my friends pay not the 
slightest attention to these remarks, which they 
regard doubtless as merely senile. Yet there 


THE DOG THAT STRAYS - 


ourselves to the bearing of what Hamlet 

calls “the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune.’’ We may not shift them on to 
another’s shoulder. The law provides its remedy 
for a few among the many ills of life; we must 
ourselves put up with the great majority of 
them. Here, as one instance, comes a call for 
help that, to our mortification, we cannot 
answer to any good result: “A neighbour of 
mine owns a dog which is a confirmed ‘strayer.’ 
I keep a small kennel of pedigree dogs, and 
when the bitches are on heat they are shut up 
and only taken out for exercise on my own 
property. My neighbour’s dog is constantly 
straying on our land. Is there any legal action 
I can take to restrain the owner from allowing 
his dog to become a nuisance? Am I liable to 
any legal reprisals by the owner for catching his 
dog and shutting it up?”’ 

The first point, and an important one it is, 
about these uninvited and very distasteful 
visits of the dog is that the law does not regard 
them as legal wrongs for which damages may be 
obtained. The dog in your garden may be 
“lingering like an unloved guest,’ and doing 
ever so much damage as it lingers; but you have 
no legal right to compensation from the owner. 
If a farmer’s cow got into your garden, or even 
if the cow stretched its neck over the fence and 


ae and yet again we must reconcile 


ate your runner-beans, you can get compensa- 
tion from the farmer for such loss as you have 
suffered through the trespass. The dog, how- 
ever, so far as the law is concerned, has a charter 
of freedom to wander where he will. So has the 
cat. 

You may, to be sure, drive out the intruder, 
using “ reasonable means”’ of doing so; the law 
gives you the same right in’ this as you have 
against real trespassers. And, if you should ask 
what these “reasonable means”’ are, the answer 
that dodges responsibility is: “They are what, 
in the event of litigation, a jury thinks to be 
reasonable means.’’ Very likely, for example, 
Mr. Pickwick would have succeeded in an action 
for assault against Captain Boldwig; a jury 
would have said that the means of ejecting him 
were more violent than the occasion called for. 
Captain Boldwig, you remember, had found 
Mr. Pickwick asleep in a wheelbarrow in his 
grounds; he first ordered his gardener to wheel 
Mr. Pickwick to the devil, but, on second 
thought, to wheel him to the village pond. 

You may eject the intruding dog; you may 
not, however, seize him and shut him up. That 
would render you liable to an action for con- 
version at the suit of the dog’s owner: he would 
assert that you had been dealing with his 
property as though it were yours. Therein lies 
another difference between an intruding dog and 


was something to be said for that simple system, 
at least among players who all knew one} 
another. ee 

Horace in the Badminton lays down what} 
seems to-day perhaps an over-simplified and) 
altogether too rough and ready classification) 
of players. He sets out four classes. In the} 
first are scratch players; in the second tho | 
to whom a scratch player can give four strokes) 
in a round; in the third those whom he can give | 


a half; and in the fourth the recipients of a stroke} 
a hole. This must not, he says, be considered aj 
hard and fast classification; it is rather a tenta-|) 


mean when they talk of different classes. The] 
gaps between classes do seem in some instances, 
rather big. For instance, those in the third]! 
would apparently give no. more than nine strokes) 
to those in the fourth, and a very fat and happy 
living they would make of it, I should think.| 
But of course the classification must not be}, 
taken too literally. The class of “scratch play-}) 
ers’? contained at once some of the very best), 
golfers of the day and some conceited old gentle-| 
men who, having once been rather undeservedly| 
rated at scratch, obstinately refused to have their) 
handicaps raised and paid for their vanity in| 
many lost half-crowns. Human weaknesses are} 
not quite so kindly considered in these harder} 
times, and that is no doubt a good thing. 


_And yet “I do here and there observe ai 
certain pleasant unstandardised laxity, such asi 
would not, for instance, be allowed to exist for} 
five minutes under the stern rule of the L.G.V.| 


*x* OK * 
| 


what from day to day he says it is. i 
from implying that he is greedy or dishonest, 
for he is neither; it is simply that he is per-| 
mitted by his foursome opponents to decide | 
his own handicap. One day, becoming on a) 
sudden an upholder of law and order in such} 
matters, I mildly suggested that this matter} 
should be referred to the handicapping com-} 
mittee, but this was pooh-poohed by everybody | 
concerned. Nobody knew who were on the} 
handicapping committee; the matter was} 
always left in the trusted hands of the secretary. | 
Admirably he did his work, for the friend in} 
question won a highly popular victory in the | 
final of a foursome tournament by means of a} 
magnificent four at the 19th hole. What his} 
handicap was on this occasion I have no idea, | 
but a suggestion that it should be reduced on) 
account of his victory was received with a very 
proper coldness all round. 


By W. J. WESTON 


an intruding farm animal. If, instead of suing } 
the farmer for the trespass of his animal, you | 
cared to exercise an ancient and embarrassing | 
right, you could detain the intruder, the cow or |} 
horse, the sheep or goat, until its owner paid | 
compensation. Not so the dog. It even needed) 
an Act of Parliament to authorise the seizure | 
of a dog that was or had been worrying livestock. 

The Dogs (Protection of Livestock) Act, } 
1953, which is “an Act to provide for the | 
punishment of persons whose dogs worry live- | 
stock on agricultural land,” gives that authority. | 
And the authority is a quite restricted one: | 
“Where a dog is found on any land and (a) a 
‘police officer has reasonable cause to believe | 
that the dog has been worrying livestock on that | 
land, and the land appears to him to be agricul- | 
tural land, and (b) no person is present who 
admits to being the owner of the dog or in 
charge of it, then for the purpose of ascertaining 
who is the owner of the dog the police officer 
may seize it and may detain it until the owner. 
has claimed it and paid all expenses incurred by 
reason of its detention.” | 

But our enquirer is not a police officer; his 
land is not agricultural land; and—although in 
the Act “ worrying”’ is given a very wide mean- 
ing, so that playful chasing of sheep is a worry- 
ing of them—the dog’s attentions to the bitches 
could not come within the definition. 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE M.G. 


HERE are now many standard production 

cars capable of a speed of over 100 m.p.h., 

but few combine this speed with an 
economical fuel consumption. It is interesting 
to note that, while most American cars are now 
capable of over 100 m.p.h., their excessive 
power makes the fuel consumption expensively 
high. The M.G. A Coupé, which I have recently 
tested, proved to be capable of this speed, but 
with the unusual advantage that the fuel con- 
sumption is better than 25 m.p.g. 

- The four-cylinder overhead-valve engine 
has a capacity of 1,489 c.c.; through the use of 
two semi-downdraught S.U. carburettors and a 
compression ratio of 8.3 to 1 a total power of 
72 brake-horse-power is obtained at 5,500 r.p.m. 
It is noteworthy that the gearing used enables 
a speed of almost 80 m.p.h. to coincide with an 
engine speed equivalent to 2,500 ft./min. piston 
speed. ‘This is a high cruising speed for a car of 
only 1,500 c.c. As only half the maximum 
power is being delivered at this road speed, it 
can be appreciated that a substantial margin 
is available for acceleration. A full-flow oil filter 
is incorporated in the lubrication system to help 
resist the stress of continual high speed. 
Engine accessibility is good, much better than 
one would expect from the external appearance 
of the car. The engine is not as quiet as some 
others, but what noise exists does not indicate 
mechanical weakness. 

One of the best features of the A type is 
the strength and rigidity of the chassis. Deep 
box-section side members are used, swept out- 
wards between the front and rear wheels, with 
the result that the driver and passenger are 
between the chassis members rather than above 
them. This gives a low centre of gravity, with 
‘consequent benefit to the car’s stability. The 
lowness and width of the chassis has also had 
the effect of reducing the frontal area appreci- 
ably, thus reducing the task of the engine 
in making high speeds possible. Lockheed 
hydraulic brakes are fitted and wire wheels 
assist in the prevention of hot-air pockets 
around the brake drums. There is a rather wide 
gap between third and top gears, which has the 
effect of limiting the maximum speed on the 
lower gear to 68 m.p.h., at least if the recom- 
mended 5,500 r.p.m. limit on engine speed is 
held to. Rack and pinion steering is fitted, the 
type of steering which gives the most positive 
and sensitive control possible. Front suspension 
is by coil springs and wishbones, with Armstrong 
hydraulic dampers incorporated in the pivots 
of the upper wishbones, and the rear suspension 
is through semi-elliptic leaf springs controlled 
by Armstrong dampers. 

An interesting feature of the car from the 
point of view of those drivers who do their own 
maintenance is that there are only nine lubrica- 
tion points requiring regular attention. In 
addition, as the car is built of major components 


THE M.G. A COUPE 


Makers: M.G. Cai Co., Abingdon-on-Thames, Berkshire. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £1,087 7s. Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £363 7s.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 1,489 c.c. (front) 
Bore and Stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 10 ins. 


73.025 x 89 mm. | Track (front) 3 ft. 114 ins. 


Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 0} in. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 13 ft. 
B.h.p. 72 at 5,500 r-p.m. | Overall width 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Carb. Two S.U. | Overall height 4 ft. 2 ins. 
Ignition Coil | Ground clearance 6 ins. 
Oil Filter Full-flow | Turning circle 29 ft. 
Ist gear 15.652 to 1 | Weight 184 cwt. 
2nd gear 9.52 to 1 | Fuel capacity 10 galls. 
3rd gear 5.908 to 1 | Oil capacity 61 pints 
4th gear ‘4.3 to 1} Water capacity 10 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.60 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Petrol consumption 
Top 3rd 27.5 sa aes wet 
speed of 50 m.p.h. 
30-50 13.7 secs. 8.0 secs. Mex apeed 99.2 m.p.h. 
40-60 12.6 secs. 8.8 secs. | Brakes: 30 to 0 in 32 feet 


0-60 (all gears) 15.9 secs. | (94 per cent. efficiency) 


nl 
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A COUPE - 


which are in large-scale production, spare parts 
present no problems of availability or cost. 

The two-seater coupé body has a pleasing 
appearance, and its lithe look gives a good indi- 
cation of the car’s character and capabilities. 
Once one is in the car there are few complaints, 
but entry and exit are remarkably difficult for 
anyone of over average height or width. It is 
difficult to see why the angle to which the doors 
open could not be increased. Both the driver’s 
and the passenger’s seats are well shaped; both 
the cushions and the squabs are designed to give 
maximum support whenever required, particu- 
larly at the sides to prevent the occupants from 
being flung about during fast cornering. It is 
interesting to note that the coupé model tested 
was only slightly heavier than the open version, 
despite the hard top, a full wrap-around rear 
window and door windows of winding type. As 
there is lack of foot room beside the clutch pedal 
the dipping switch is peculiarly placed directly 
above it, where it is awkward to operate. The 
driving seat, steering wheel and pedal controls 
are all well placed in relation to one another, 
with the result that any driver would feel at 
home almost immediately. 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


however, to belittle the car, as I have no doubt 
that the vast majority of purchasers prefer the 
car in its present form. 

Not the least pleasing feature of the car 
is the fact that it can be comfortably driven in 
different styles. Top gear can be engaged at a 
speed as low as 30 m.p.h. and most of one’s 
driving be done on top gear alone; alternatively, 
second and third gears can be used to the full, 
and maximum advantage be taken of the 
acceleration. Such are the performance and the 
cornering qualities of the car that average 
speeds on British roads are dictated largely by 
road and traffic conditions. During one run late 
at night when the roads were quiet no difficulty 
was found in averaging 64 m.p.h. for one hour’s 
driving. This was not done on one of our few 
straight roads, but over a typical section of 
cross-country roads. Because of the car’s excel- 
lent stability and the accuracy of the steering, 
itis, I think, safe to say that such a performance 
calls for little more than average skill as a driver. 
It adds to the car’s appeal that such a perform- 
ance can be enjoyed without having to pay too 
much for it; the fuel consumption for my entire 
test averaged 27.5 m.p.g., and I have little doubt 


THE M.G. A COUPE. Although it is low and sleek, good all-round vision is provided by the 
large expanse of glass 


No cubby hole is provided, but chere are 
two receptacles on the body sides, beside the 
occupants’ knees, which can carry a fair amount. 
The luggage boot is occupied to an appreciable 
extent by the spare wheel, and as a result an 
external luggage grid would be needed by any 
owner intending to undertakeserious touring. The 
important switches are well placed directly in 
front of the driver, but the minor controls are 
illogically scattered over the fascia. Only the 
near-side door is fitted with a lock, which means 
that one must contort oneself, especially when 
the car is parked against a high kerb, to reach 
across and unbolt the off-side door before the 
driver can enter. 

Any driver will quickly grow to like the 
A type. After reaching the open road, the 
affection grows with the mileage covered. This 
is largely because of the car’s outstanding 
stability and the ease with which it can be con- 
trolled at high cornering speeds. It is note- 
worthy that the stiff chassis gives both driver 
and passenger a feeling of great safety and 
security, which allows the highest speeds to be 
enjoyed without any feeling that the car is being 
overdriven. At no time during my test did I 
notice the slightest movement between the 
bonnet and the scuttle, or even a suggestion 
that there was any movement of the doors 
within the body. The rack and pinion steering 
was outstandingly accurate, and one could take 
a series of fast corners almost without conscious 
action, rather as if one were riding a motor- 
cycle and leaning it through the corners. For 
my personal taste I would like to see the car 
fitted with low gears of rather higher ratio: it 
would be pleasant on a 100-m.p.h. car to have 
speeds of around 80 and 50 m.p.h. available on 
third and second gears respectively. This is not, 


that, in the hands of a more gentle driver, a figure 
of over 30 m.p.g. could easily be obtained. 

One penalty with such a low car is that the 
slightest maladjustment of the headlights 
becomes noticeable. I was unlucky, as almost 
every motorist I met had headlights adjusted 
much too high, while the lights on the M.G. 
were set too low. It is, incidentally, peculiar 
that there should be no sun-visor for the 
driver’s comfort. I made a rapid succession of 
emergency stops from over 80 m.p.h. in attempts 
to fade the brakes; but, although they were 
heated enough to cause smell, there was no sign 
of actual fading. It took me some time to find 
the hand-brake lever, which, although of racing 
fly-off type, is tucked down beside the trans- 
mission tunnel and as a result is of limited use 
to anyone with a large hand. 

Although a variety of reasons prevented 
me from obtaining as high a timed speed as was 
expected, there is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the M.G. can be regarded as a genuine 
100-m.p.h. car. Under better conditions this 
speed has been obtained against the chrono- 
meter by others. If one disregards maximum 
speed, which perhaps interests few owners, the 
two most attractive features of the car are its 
rapid acceleration and the safe and high cruising 
speed. Neither would, of course, be of much 
practical value without the high standard of 
stability and the secure cornering qualities of 
the car. I stated earlier that one quickly 
regarded the car with affection; at the end of 
my test I was sorry to have to return it. I would 
have preferred to set off on a Transcontinental 
tour, and I am sure I would have enjoyed every 
minute of it. The M.G. A is neither dear to buy 
nor dear to run, and it is little wonder that it is 
one of the most popular sports car in the world. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE IN LONDON 


PARK HOUSE, KENSINGTON 


HEN South Kensington was being 

developed in the first half of the 19th 

century a rural backwater was left, 
whether by accident or design, in the roughly 
triangular space contained by the back gardens 
of the houses facing Onslow-square, the Fulham- 
road, Pelham-street and the western arm of 
Pelham-crescent. Isolated in this triangle, and 
standing in a garden of almost an acre, is Park 
House. Flourishing old trees hem it in and hide 
it from sight of the surrounding buildings, and 
its atmosphere of seclusion is enhanced by its 
approach, which is through an archway from 
Onslow-square. In summer, once one has 
passed the archway and entered the garden, one 
might almost be in the country—yet South 
Kensington Underground station is only a 
stone’s-throw away. 

Park House is believed to have been orig- 
inally a farm-house, but it was evidently given 
its present form, with brick walls, low-pitched 
slate roof and sash windows, at about the time 
that George Basevi, Disraeli’s uncle, was build- 
ing Pelham-crescent for the trustees of Smith’s 
Charity, in the 1830s. At the beginning of this 
century Park House was the home of Major 
Rollo, who carried on a business as a 
picture-restorer there and presumably built the 
studio. 

In 1937 the lease of the property was 
taken from Smith’s Charity by Mrs. Lanning 
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Roper, who is herself an artist. In the inter- 
vening years she and Mr. Roper, whose articles _ 
on gardening are well known to readers of 
CounrtRY LIFE, have made at Park House a home 
ofunusualcharacter anda gardenof great variety, | 
cleverly designed to give the illusion of much | 
larger area than it has, and containing plants, 
which one would hardly expect to see in central 
London. | 
After passing through the Onslow-square 
archway one finds oneself in a gravel drive, | 
flanked by trees and shrubs and, in spring, blue- } 
bells and primroses. At the end is a small 
sweep, overlooked by a blank wall punctuated | 
by a Classical doorway (Fig. 1). This doorway 
gives into a marble-floored glass verandah that 
performs, the function of an entrance hall and 
also a winter-garden for foliage plants. Facing | 
one is a paved courtyard (Fig. 2), on one’s right | 
is the studio where Major Rollo restored his 
pictures, and on the left is the house proper. 
The courtyard is like a large room separating 
the two parts of Park House, with stone flags : 
for a floor, creepers and trees for walls and the 
-sky for ceiling. Here in summer meals can be 
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wall-paper in a bold floral pattern. At one 
time the drawing room seems to have been divid- 
ed into two, but the party-wall was removed to 
make one large room. The chimney-piece, which 
is in the French taste, was introduced by Mrs. 
Roper. Above it hangs a Caroline portrait, which 
provided Mrs. Roper’s introduction to Park 
House, for she first came here at the age of 18 
when Major Rollo was cleaning the picture for a 
friend, who later bequeathed it to her. Much of 
the furniture in the red drawing-room consists of 
family pieces and a few collected by Mrs. Roper 
in Austria. 

On the opposite side of the hall to the 
drawing-room is a former sitting-room, which has 
been turned into an attractive kitchen-cum- 
dining-room (Fig. 6). The original kitchen, next 
door, has been made into a housekeeper’s bed- 
sitting-room. Above it is Mr. Roper’s study 
(Fig. 7), which retains its original early-19th- 
century chimney-piece. The room is furnished 
mainly with Regency pieces and has an 
appropriate paper of stripes in two tones of 
green, on which hang prints from Thornton’s 
Temple of Flora. 

Park House is not large, but its apparent 
size is much increased by the rather Japanese 
way in which the courtyard area of the gardens 
seems to form part of the house, and by the 
imaginative manner in which the rooms are 
decorated and furnished. Re GaaNe 
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6.—THE KITCHEN-CUM-DINING-ROOM, FORMERLY A SITTING-ROOM. 


(Right) 7—THE STUDY 


eaten out-of-doors beneath the shade 
of a venerable pear tree. 

A wall-papered passage leads from 
the verandah to the large studio (Figs. 
4 and 8), which is entered not through 
a door but through curtained openings. 
The studio is work-room, library and 
sitting-room—a living-room in the true 
sense of the phrase. It is lit by large 
north lights in the ceiling, and on its 
south side are french windows opening 
into a small and hitherto unsuspected 
garden (Fig. 3), with a paved terrace, 
turf and a pool. The studio is a de- 
lightful room for entertaining, for on 
fine days guests can wander either into 
the garden or into the courtyard on the 
opposite side. 

Opening from the courtyard in the 
main body of the house is a small 
entrance hall, from which the staircase 
rises. The ceiling of the hall is covered 
with dark green tin-foil, whichshimmers 
when the chandelier in the middle is 
alight and gives character to a room 
that is too small for much furniture 
or any elaborate scheme of decoration. 

On the left of the entrance hall is 


the red drawing-room (Fig. 5), so- 
called from its crimson brocade 8.—THE EAST END OF THE STUDIO 
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BIRDS OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC 


L. SNYDER’S Arctic Birds of 


NEW BOOKS 
Canada (Toronto University 


A Press; London, Oxford Univer- 


sity Press, 38s.) is a useful guide to the 
birds of an area where ornithology 
is still in its early stages. Details are 
given of the local names and Eskimo 
names, and the status, habitat and 
characteristics, of all the arctie 
species known to have occurred north 
of a line running diagonally across 
Canada roughly from the 70th to the 
60th parallel. The account of each 
species is accompanied by a map 
showing its breeding grounds and its 
summer and, in certain instances, its 
winter range, and by an attractive and 
life-like drawing of it by T. M. Shortt. 
Characteristically subarctic species 
that have occasionally been met with 
in the area defined, together with a 
few stray wanderers, are mentioned 
briefly in an appendix. 

A good many birds are common 
to arctic Canada and _ northern 
Europe. and several of those described 
(for example the pintail, the golden 
eagle, the sanderling and the wheat- 
ear) are familiar to British bird- 
watchers. Others are birds well known 
in this country masquerading, as it 
were, under Canadian names—divers 
as loons, skuas as jaegers, and so on. 
Many, however, are species that never, 
or hardly ever, occur in the British 
Isles (for instance, the whistling swan, 
the stilt sandpiper, Sabine’s gull and 
the savannah sparrow), and anyone 
from Britain who is interested in birds 
and may be visiting the far north of 
Canada will find the notes on these 
particularly helpful. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE 


.GREAT variety of illustrations, 
including some colour plates, 
add beauty and interest to the late 
Lady Wentworth’s The Swift Runner 
(Allen and Unwin, 45s.) in which she 
writes of the Arabian horse. The book 
opens with a reference to the evolution 
of the horse of to-day and gives many 
interesting facts relating to the Arab, 
emphasising that “from time im- 
measurable the Arabian was recog- 
nised by all nations as the oldest and 
fastest breed in the world.’’ Comments 
are made on his achievements as a 
race-horse during many hundreds of 
years, and there are some interesting 
pages relating to the English thorough- 
bred race-horse, as well as several very. 
fine illustrations, including one of 
Festoon and another of “‘the wonderful 
Arab head of the tamous thoroughbred, 
M. Boussac’s Arbar.’’ We are invited 
to note the classic arch of his throat. 
We then arrive at the large por- 
tion of the book devoted to the classic 
Arabian type, which will be of con- 
siderable value to everyone who wants 
to know exactly what to look for in an 
Arabian. The photographs of Arabs, 
Anglo-Arabs and children’s Arab-bred 
ponies are a delight, but best of all are 
the pictures and diagrams which em- 
phasise with almost startling clarity 
the good and bad points of the breed. 
Lady Wentworth’s advice on this sub- 
ject is of inestimable value to those 
interested in any and every type of 
horse. 


HORSE-LOVERS’ ANTHOLOGY 


OHN HISLOP, who writes the in- 
troduction to Ake Runnquist’s 
unusual anthology entitled Horses in 
Fact and Fiction (Jonathan Cape, 
35s.), points out that our successes 
have inclined us to “‘a slightly egoistic 
and narrow-minded outlook on the 
subject’ of horses. Such an outlook 
will receive a jolt if we read the 
admirably chosen contents of this 
book, which include some remarkable 
contributions, the writers ranging from 
Guy de Maupassant to Siegfried 
Sassoon. The illustrations are superb. 
Of the many excellent books 
connected with horses which are 
available this Christmas season, one of 
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the most unusual is John Tilling’s 
Kings of the Highway (Hutchinson, 
18s.), which tells in an interesting and 
entertaining fashion the history of 
horse transport, in which the Tillings 
were deeply concerned. The photo- 
graphs of the horses and the horse 
buses which were so much a part of 
this great era are in themselves a 
unique record; and the tale of the costs 
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either taken at shows, or of well- 
known personalities, constitute Horses 
and Ponies Pictorial, 1957 (Guilford 
Press, 12s. 6d.). 

The Horse and Hound Year Book, 
1957-58 (Odhams, 15s.), contains par- 
ticulars of packs of hounds in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, as 
well as directories of studs, National 
Hunt statistics, results of point-to- 
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SNOWY OWL—ADULT MALE. One of the drawings by T. M. Shortt 
illustrating L. L. Snyder’s Arctic Birds of Canada, reviewed on this page 


of running a business of this descrip- 
tion and of little every-day happenings 
gives vigour and verisimilitude to a 
delightful book. 
From Show-jumping to Gypsies 

The contents of the latest edition 
of The Horseman’s Year (Collins, 16s.), 
edited by Lt.-Col. W. E. Lyon, are 
remarkably well chosen and , varied. 
John Hislop, in his article, The 
Derby by Deduction, makes some in- 
teresting points, which offer at least a 
guide to the keen race-goer, and Lt.- 
Col. H. M. Llewellyn has something to 
say about planning for the future in 
show-jumping. Perhaps one of the 
chapters most delightful of all is The 
Gypsy and his Horse by Antony 
Hippisley-Coxe, in which he describes 
some of the gypsies’ methods of horse 
doctoring and recounts several un- 
usual and dramatic happenings. Col. 
Lyon himself writes with his usual 
artistry 4 Busman’s Holiday in Italy, 
and there are many illustrations as 
well as appendices giving addresses of 
horse societies and the results of races, 
shows and trials. 

A foreword by Sheila Willcox and 
a survey by Lt.-Col. C. E. G. Hope of 
horse events in 1957, up to the time of 
the International Horse Show, to- 
gether with plenty of photographs, 


points and other information con- 
nected with racing. A section is 
devoted to polo, and articles on shows, 
lists of results at the big fixtures and 
the markings at horse trials are also 
included. 


NOTABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 


HERE is a wide variety of fine 

photographs in Photography Year 
Book, 1958 (Photography, 30s.). Of 
these the human portraits are the 
most interesting, ranging from a 
night-club owner in Iowa to a young 
soldier in the Hungarian rising, and 
from Sir Winston Churchill to a scared 
child at a Mexican fair. The photo- 
graphs in Photogyams of the Year, 1958 
(Iliffe and Sons, 18s. 6d.) are more 
conventional in subject and _ treat- 
ment, but include some good portrait 
studies and outdoor scenes, in particu- 
lar a notable picture of Hungerford 
Bridge in mist. Both books have 
brief paragraphs on each of the 
pictures. ‘ 

Martin Wolgensinger’s Spain 
(Phoenix House, 35s.) is a collection 
of 230 photographs of all aspects of 
Spain and Spanish life. A peasant 
woman holding a pig; the ancient 
walls of Avila; two donkeys in a stony 
landscape; a market woman in Barce- 
lona; rice, melons, maize and wine— 


these are typical of the pictures ij 
this book. There is an introductio}: 
by Margot Schwarz. It would be har}, 
to imagine a greater contrast to th) 


harsh and dazzling landscape of Spaii 


he 
than the Cotswolds, which are depicte}) 
in the 24 photographs of The Cots 
wolds in Colour (Batsford, 16s.). Thes}, 
include the tall spire of Tetbury, thi 
houses of Chipping Campden and cor)” 
trasting country scenes in the differen}, 
parts of the Cotswolds. 
introductory text and notes on thi 
illustrations by John Bledlow. 


STAINED GLASS IN ITALY | 


TALY is such a store-house | 

the visual arts, and its archi! 
tecture, paintings and sculpture are s) 
superb, that some of the minor art} 
tendto be overlooked—minor, tha} 
is to say, in quantity if not in quality)” 
Italian stained glass has  suffere( 
thus, partly because little has beeil/ 
written about it even in Italy itself) 
One is fortunate, therefore, to havi 
an English translation of G. Marchini’ 
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published by Thomas and Hudso1 
with their usual high standard ol) 
production. The author contributed) 
a long introductory essay on stained] 
glass in Italy in its hey-day fron] 
early melizval times to the Renaisi/ 
sance. This 


introduction contains}) 
besides plans of churches and numer}) 
ous illustrations in black-and-white} 
four plates in colour printed oy) 
transparent paper, so that one haj 
the impression of looking at ay 
actual window. The bulk of thi) 
book consists of some ninety colou}) 
plates—and of all art forms staineq 
glass with its vivid colour defined) 
by the black armature perhaps lend) 
itself best to colour photography} 
Extensive notes on the text completi 
this scholarly work. i 
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REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


N Nuts, a volume in Messrs. Faber’4) 
Britain’s Wild Larder series (30s.) 
Claire Loewenfeld gives much variec 
information on the way nuts can bi 
used in cooking and medicine. The 
book is in two parts, the first on ediblé 


nuts, with a general introductory 
chapter, the second on beechnuts 
acorns and horse chestnuts, and 


uses for the bark and foliage of these 
trees. 

The story of life on a farm on the 
borders of Cheshire and Derbyshire is 
told in Mary Clifford’s Hill-Farm) 
Hazard (Robert Hale, 16s.). The} 
author and her husband found the) 
farm in a near-derelict condition and) 
made it into a going concern; this book/ 
gives a good account of their struggles} 
with much on the characters of theit| 
highly individual livestock. The Grea 
Horse Omnibus, edited by Thurston) 
Macauley (Eyre and Spottiswoode,| 
25s.), is a collection of stories and 
extracts featuring the horse from) 
writers of many centuries, as the sub-| 
title From Homer to Hemingway sug-} 
gests. These stories are grouped under) 
such headings as Adventure, The| 
Warrior Horse and The Deal, and their} 
authors range from Conan Doyle to} 
Julius Caesar, from Xenophon to} 
Damon Runyon. f 

For more than forty years George 
W. Bishop has served the London} 
theatre as critic and columnist, and it} 
says much for his tact and ability that 
he has made and kept a multitude of} 
friendships in that temperamental and} 
not always charitable world, as well 
as others outside it. He knew the 
Meynells and George Moore, visited! 
Sibelius in Finland (only to find that 
Sibelius wanted to interview him 
instead of the other way about), went 
shopping with the Marx Brothers and 
enjoyed the favours of Bernard Shaw’ 
for many years. His memories of them 
all, and of many other distinguished 
people, make attractive reading in 
My Betters (Heinemann, 25s.). 
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COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


season of winter lectures, unfailing attrac- 

tion to a countrywoman, has fairly got 
into ‘its stride. On one evening recently we 
could have attended four separate discourses, 
beginning at almost the same hour. One had 
for its theme the travels of Cyriac of Ancona 
and another the place names of a Welsh county; 
a third described the antiquities of Pakistan, 
while the fourth was concerned with English 
gardens. “Pure escapism, I call it!’’ remarked 
a serious-minded friend, who was going to 
hear a debate in the House of Commons. But 
to escape down the lovely byways of life is surely 
the most harmless of pleasures. 

In the end we chose the last, and probably 
least exciting, of the proffered intellectual fare. 
There was one good reason for this, since the 
appointed place could be reached easily on foot, 
and the’ evening was fine and dry, with a bright 
moon sailing, calm and unmolested, in outer 
space. 

Somehow the walk turned out to be the 
best part of the affair. The lecturer, it is true, 
was helped by handsome coloured slides and 
had an attractive way ‘with him. He would, 
one felt sure, be a useful man in any garden. 
His audience, on the contrary, looked as though 
they might disintegrate if offered even a small 
fork. Perhaps they had once been mighty 
gardeners, but at this point in time one felt-that 
their efforts should most wisely be confined to 
a few window-boxes. 

A little ironically we were shown views of 
landscape gardening on the grand scale. Here 
were sheets of ornamental water, Palladian 
summer-houses, a thousand daffodils growing 
under ancient trees, a vista of flowering shrubs 
in a grass-grown castle moat. Do gardeners of 
these dimensions contend with green-fly and 
slugs, ground-elder and bindweed? Or some- 
times wonder what to do with a small bed 
which never gets enough sunlight? However, 
nothing in life is lost, even advice on landscape 
gardening adapted to a London plot. We 
returned home full of zeal for vistas, and on the 


B: the time the last leaves are down the 
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LITTLE AUK IN 
HAMPSHIRE 


IR,—On November 11 I noticed on 

our lawn a smallish black-and-white 
bird which I later identified as a little 
auk. It did not attempt to move as 
I picked it up beyond giving me a 
few vigorous pecks, but a _ gentle 
examination disclosed no apparent 
injury. 

Sardines and a cage were pro- 
vided for this unexpected visitor, 
which rapidly showed signs of recover- 
ing, but it took a violent dislike to 
both; and, since we were unable to- 
comply with the suggestion of some- 
one at the local museum that we 
should take it to the open sea, we 
compromised by liberating it on 
Frensham Ponds, in Surrey, where it 
was last seen diving, ruffling its 
feathers and paddling furiously to 
freedom.—A. T. Barretr (Mrs.), 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


following morning requested that a tall step 
ladder should be removed from a window which 
overlooks our back garden and marred the 
serenity of the scene. 


* Ok x 


WO charming friends in Holland have sent 

us a present of Dutch tulips, hyacinths and 
narcissi. Could anything be better on a dull 
November day than to receive a letter announ- 
cing the gift with a list of enchanting names? 
Here are some of them—White Duchess, 
Martha, Golden Harvest, Delft’s Blue, Pride of 
Zwanenburg and La Tulipe Noire. 

These welcome Dutch arrivals brought us 
to the point of disturbing the flowers still 
lingering in the beds. This week in London I 
picked fuchsias and honeysuckle, while indoors 
are vases filled with summer flowers from a 
garden on a Surrey hilltop—stocks and roses, 
carnations and Canterbury bells, borage and 
polyanthus. A letter from mid-Wales mentions 
a bowl of raspberries, and a wild-rose bush 
boasting pink buds, open blossoms and scarlet 
hips on the same twig. 


* OK 


Heve comes an old soldiey from Botany Bay, 

Pray what have you got to give him to-day? 

HAT childhood game, which we considered 

rather piffling, was nevertheless a favourite 
because everyone wished so keenly to play the 
old soldier, always enacted as lame, ragged, a 
Shakespearian character “‘full of strange oaths,”’ 
ancient wounds and grievances. In fact, a very 
different type from the ex-Serviceman in trim 
mackintosh who so often rings our door bell 
and stands rooted to the threshold before an 
open suitcase, full of expensive carving-knives, 
hair-brushes and leather wallets. 

We are fair game, Teresa and I, for neither 
of us has the heart to repel that first advance, 
the fatal opening of the case. When Teresa 


drops her housework and runs to the door, I 
know that she is obeying an old instinct of her 
Irish peasantry. To the dweller in a lonely 


FONDEN 


THATCHED PIG-HOUSE MADE OF STRAW BALES ON A 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE FARM 


See letter: Pigs’ Luxury Quarters 


shieling the arrival of a pedlar was an event; 
a figure crossing the bog or climbing the hill, a 
purveyor of news, a dispeller of solitude. 


* OK * 


HE old soldier who held me in converse 

recently, on a public bench in a wooded 
grove, was of the traditional Botany Bay sort. He 
was very old and frail and shabby, although his 
boots were well polished and his voice was sur- 
prisingly gentle. Somehow from his pleurisy we 
got on to India and a soldier’s life in Cawnpore 
in the ‘nineties, with “‘the coolies carrying the 
meals on trays across the maidan, and a boy » 
pulling the punkah rope.”’ He joined the Army 
without telling his parents and he never saw his 
mother again. She was an Irish girl from County 
Kildare, and his letter—when at last he wrote 
to her from Cawnpore—had to be read aloud 
for she could neither read nor write, but she 
made lovely apple puddings. She’d met his 
father when she was helping in a public house 
near the Curragh. He was a Lancer, son of a 
regimental farrier, and came from Canterbury, 
He was wearing his pill-box hat and he’d put a 
handkerchief over his red coat all covered with 
braid, so as not to spill any beer on it. 

No doubt the other inmates of the old 
people’s home which now shelters my friend 
know these stories well. It sounds a kindly 
place, in spite of occasional cockroaches in the 
cabbage and the coughing of the man in the 
next cubicle. (‘“He ’acks and ’acks all night- 
long.) With so many pictures in his head, the 
old fellow was soon back on his campaigns, 

From Birr to Bareilly, from Leeds to Lahore, 

Hong-Kong and Peshawur 

Lucknow and Etawah, 

And fifty-fwe move all endin’ in “pore.” 

When I left him, long past my lunchtime, 
he was describing a fight between a cheetah and 
a monkey, and how “the cheetah tore the 
monkey to pieces and ate him up, fur and all.” 

I'ven with their coughs, I don’t think the 
old soldier’s present companions have a dull 


moment. 


the inside quite easily and the repair 
to the Collyweston-type slates should 
be undertaken. If this is not done soon 
the whole roof will rapidly go. 

To replace it with asbestos would 
surely be a counsel of despair. Would 
not one of the antiquarian societies 
near at hand in Oxford or the Cots- 
wolds help in the matter? So few of 
these old buildings remain that their 
preservation is becoming a_ vital 
national problem.—H. B. PaTEn, 
Chairman, The Peterborough Society, 
19, Long Causeway, Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire. 


PIGS’ LUXURY QUARTERS 


Str,—In your issue of May 23 a 
correspondent referred to the beautiful 
thatch covering for sheep hurdles used 
in the annual fair at Priddy, Somerset. 

Your readers may be interested in 
the enclosed photograph of another 
example of the thatcher’s skill. It 
shows a pig-house built of wire- 


Headley, Bordon, Hampshive. 


A HEDGEHOG’S 
NIGHTCAP 


Str,—On being woken by my wife at 
3a.m.the other day, I was as mysti- 
fied as she was by a metallic knocking 
sound coming from below our bed- 
room window. : 

After we had peered into the 
blackness with no result I shone a 
torch on to the road beneath our win- 
dow. There to our surprise was a 
hedgehog with its head stuck in a tin, 
obviously trying to get free and in a 
highly distressed state. 

Having put on some suitable 
clothes and a pair of wellington boots 
and my wicket-keeping gloves, I 
went out into the road, located the 
\ 


/ 
‘a 


poor animal some twenty yards away 
and removed the tin. 

It was one of those tins which 
contain a much-advertised night bev- 
erage and the hedgehog had been eat- 
ing the sweet remains before he found 
himself trapped.—ALAN GRIEVE, 
Tithe Farm, Codicote, Hertfordshire. 


LEAD JARS FOR TOBACCO 


S1r,—Your correspondent who wrote 
on lead tobacco jars (November 14) 
may be interested to know that 
Evelyn the diarist, writing in 1697 of 
the supposed portrait of the Duke of 
Alva on bellarmine jugs, remarked: 
“Of whom there are a Thousand Pic- 
tures (not on medals only, but on 
every Jugg-Pot & Tobacco Box) 
showing a most malicious, stern and 
merciless aspect, fringed with a prolix 


and squalid Beard, which draws down 
his meager and hollow Cheeks, 
Emblems of his Disposition.”’ 

This certainly suggests that the 
tobacco jar illustrated dates from the 
late 17th century and not the 19th.— 
SYDNEY H. PAVIERE, Aft Director and 
Curator, Harvis Museum and Art Gal- 
levy, Preston, Lancashire. 


SAVING A MEDIAVAL 
BARN 
S1r,—I was glad to see Mr. J. D. U. 
Ward’s letter of October 31 drawing 
attention to the state of, the 14thr 
century »barn at Church Enstone, ‘in 
north Oxfordshire. The ancient barn 
is surely made up of the walls, the 
woodwork and the roof, and the roof 
is at least half the structure. Weak 
roof members can be supported from 


enclosed straw bales, supported by 
poles which also bear the profession- 
ally thatched roof. This luxurious 
pig shelter is at Little Barham 
Hall, Bartlow, Cambridgeshire.—G. E. 
BuncoMBE, Springfield, Ashdon, near 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


A DOG’S FORETHOUGHT 


S1r,—I was sitting in my car at the 
side of a road when I saw, coming 
towards me along the pavement, a 
fairly large dog with something in its 
mouth. It was all alone and there 
were no people about. As it got 
closer I could see that the dog was 
carrying what looked like a stake out 
of a fence, three to four feet long and 
as thick as my arm, probably weighing 
six or seven pounds. When opposite 
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to me the dog put its load down, 
obviously to rest, and stood over it. 

After perhaps half a minute the 
load was picked up again, not without 
difficulty, for the dog’s jaw was only 
just large enough to take it. Then it 
had to be put down again, because it 
was so unbalanced that one end of the 
stake touched the ground. The dog 
knew exactly what was wrong and 
had the stake perfectly balanced at the 
second attempt. 

When the dog set off again in the 
direction of the town I could see by 
the way it moved that it had all 
it could manage. I was not surprised 
to see it take another rest after a short 
distance, perhaps 50 yards. 

Now it was clearly no plaything 
the dog had got: it was being taken 
somewhere for some definite purpose, 


Joun P. Axiix, Blackthorn House, 
West Byfleet, Surrey. 


PERFORMING BEARS 
IN THE ’70s 


Srr,—Referring to the editorial note 
in your issue of November 7 on per- 
forming bears, I remember seeing per- 
forming bears more than once during 
my childhood in the Isle of Wight in 
the ’70s. The outfit consisted of a 
large brown bear, led on a chain by its 
master, who carried a long pole and 
wore a beret—a rather uncommon 
head-dress to us in those days. On the 
road the bear trudged along in the 
dust on all fours; but when halted for 
its performance it stood erect and 
executed a few shuffling dance steps 
and, I fancy, did a little drill with 
the pole. 

There was no musical accompani- 
ment from the man; in fact, the whole 
attraction was the bear itself. The 
children stood round it at a respectful 
distance and threw buns to it which 
it caught unerringly. 

The show ended, of course, with 
the usual collection in the beret.— 
H. G. Jorpan, The Keep, Wallingford, 
Berkshire. 


IN THE 1900s 


Sir,—I was born at Wavertree, 
Liverpool, in 1902, and at that time 
there was a village pond there with a 
grass slope on one side leading down 
to the water. As a very small child in 
my mail-cart I clearly remember 
seeing a dark gypsy-like man with 
gold ear-rings persuading a bear to 
dance on the grass. 

He had a pole (like a boy scout’s) 
with which he tapped the ground, and 
he hummed a little tune. When the 


bear stood up it was about as tall as © 
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A SOUVENIR OF JENNY MALPAS, THE FERRY-WOMAN 


1957 


AT 


MALPAS, IN CORNWALL, ABOUT 1830 


See letter: 
its master; it was a light brown 
colour, and wore a heavy leather 


muzzle and chain. It turned round 
and round, waving its front paws. 

I think I must have been about 
three years old, as it is one of my 
earliest recollections, which would place 
the incident in 1905 or 1906.— VIOLET 
Forster, 52, Rodney-street, Liverpool. 


IN 1914 


S1tr,—The last “performing bear with 
bear ward’’ which I saw was in the 
village of Hingham, Norfolk, two or 
three days before the outbreak of the 
first World War.—E. C. S. UpcHER, 
The Old House, Cockthorpe, Wells, 
Norfolk. 


APRONS IN ICELAND 


Srtr,—In reading Therle Hughes’s 
interesting account of aprons and 
their fashions in the issue of Septem- 
ber 19, I was reminded of their cur- 
rent use in Iceland. Having been 
stationed there for several years dur- 
ing the recent war, I had an oppor- 
tunity to notice how invariably aprons 
were worn as a part of the national 
garb. All women appearing in the 
Icelandic dress used aprons that were 
made of the finest lawn or of silk. 


Ferry-woman from Cornwall 


Such aprons were always of 
coloured material; I mever saw a 
white apron worn on formal occa- 
sions. Incidentally, the Icelandic 


dress is exceptionally beautiful and — 


picturesque. The apron is worn very 
long, reaching to the hem of the dress 
near the ankles.—CLirTon LISLE 
(Colonel, Ret.), Croft-Melbrook, 
Chester Springs, Pennsylvania. 


AN 18th-CENTURY CHURCH 
RESTORED 


Sir,—The tiny village of Babington 
stands at the eastern foot of the 
Mendip Hills, between Frome and 
Radstock, and has one of the loveliest 
Georgian churches in Somerset. It 
stands domed and elegant at the end 
of a long avenue of fine trees, sur- 
rounded by smooth lawns, only a 
stone’s throw from the Classical manor 
house near by. 

It was built in 1750 and repre- 
sents its period completely; but in 
1952 it was untidy, unkempt and 
generally disintegrating. Since then 
its 46 parishioners have raised over 
£900 towards its beautiful restoration. 
Now the interior has been redecor- 
ated in white, gold and blue, which all 


enhance the 18th-century drawing- 
room effect, without in any wal 
detracting from its atmosphere of 
reverence and devotion. 

My photographs show its interior 
and exterior appearance now. Such aj 
fine period piece as Babington de- 
serves to be better known than it} 


apparently is, in spite of its nearness), 
to Bath. ae N. WRIGHT, | : 


Bath, SI omerset. 


FERRY-WOMAN FROM 
CORNWALL 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of al 
souvenir (perhaps a silhouette) of) 


Jenny Malpas, as she was called, the|) 


ferry-woman at Malpas, near Truro, in|) 
Cornwall. Jenny was, I believe, the 
ferry-woman there about 1830. 

She is said to have been a woman 
of very strong character, 
story goes that when a drunkard she 
was ferrying across the river became 


obstfeperous she knocked him into the iP 


water with her oar.—WAYFARER, 


Cornwall. 


and the] 


HOP SHOOTS FOR FOOD |, 


S1r,—The article The Husbandry of} 


Hops, in your issue of September 26, 
brings to mind a dish little known in: 


England, but eaten as a delicacy in| 


Belgium under the 
d'houblon. 
The tender shoots of the hop are} 


cut off in late March or early April} i 
before they emerge from the ground } 


name of jets \ 


and, after careful cleaning to remove ||) 
the soil, are boiled in water and served | 
with a poached egg. | 


The dish has a special attraction | 


by virtue of the very short season, not | 


more than three weeks, during which | 
the shoots are tender enough to be 


eaten.—H. G. Watts, 109, Avenue des || 


Statuaives, Uccle, Brussels, Belgium. 


CEILING CUPBOARD IN A | 


DOLL’S HOUSE 


Sir,—The photograph of the bacon | 


cupboard attached to the ceiling (Octo- 


ber 10) was particularly interesting to |) 


me. 
old _ dolls’-houses, 


baby house 
Kent. 


at Scadbury Manor, 


A few years ago, in searching for } 
I was fortunate 4 
enough to see the mid-18th-century 


This had a contraption tixed |) 
to the ceiling which at that time wasa | 


complete puzzle to me, but which by a } 
little research was discovered to be a ||| 
place for keeping bacon safe from } 
rats—presumably the cuts and the }j) 


lard, since the whole flitches would be 
too large to insert. 


No other baby house (and I have | 


now seen about six hundred, I 


THE EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE GEORGIAN CHURCH AT BABINGTON, IN SOMERSET, WHICH HAS BEEN UNDERGOING 
RESTORATION 


See letter: An r8th-century Church Restored 
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Shown here are Pennant Red, Chartreuse 
and Antique Green, three magnificent 
colours selected from Lister’s superb 

range of velvets. You have over a 

hundred traditional and modern 
colours to choose from—and if 
any of them fade, Lister’s replace. 


LISTER & CO, LTD. 
MANNINGHAM MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 


TEASELS USED TO HIDE THE BLANK 


WALL OF A GARAGE 


See letter: Teasels as Screens 


suppose) has had this fixture, either 
here or on the Continent. The 
Welsh bread-car is very similar and 
can be seen in the beautiful manor 
house in the Welsh Folk Museum at 
St. Fagan’s, on the outskirts of Cardiff. 
Sometimes bacon was hung on a 
kind of swinging tray suspended by 
chains from the ceiling, but this 
may be peculiar to Wales.—VIVIEN 
GREENE, GroveHouse, I ffley Turn,Oxford. 


WILD LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY 


Srir,—I was interested in the article 
on wild lilies of the valley (September 
5) and subsequent letters on the sub- 
ject. I picked these flowers when a 
child in a wood in my father’s parish 
of Studley, near Ripon in Yorkshire, 
part ofjthe estate then belonging to the 
Ist Marquis of Ripon. I have also seen 
them in late years in great profusion in 


~ 


HATCHEL FOR COMBING FLAX OR HEMP. 
See letter: For Combing Flax 
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woods not far from Ciren- 
cester, here in the Cots- 
wolds. — THEODOSIA 
HEAty, Toddington, Glou- 
cestershire. 


TEASELS AS 
SCREENS 


S1r,—For several years, 
in a small garden in Wilt- 
shire, a method which 
may be unique has been 
used for screening un- 
sightly corners. It has 
proved so successful that 
others may be interested 
to know of it. 

Some years ago tea- 
sels (Dipsacus fullonum) 
were gathered for house 
decoration and were 
eventually discarded and 
placed near the rubbish 
bin. Seedlings slightly 
resembling a primrose 
plant appeared and were 
allowed to remain through 
the winter. In the follow- 
ing summer they de- 
veloped into a compact 
group of teasel plants, up 
to seven feet in height, 
which as well as being 
most attractive made an 
excellent screen during the summer 
and remained until well into the winter. 

The seed appears to germinate 
readily and seedlings have grown as 
well on damp ash and gravel paths as 
in soil. Since the original colony near 
the rubbish bin was discovered teasel 
flower heads have been shaken 
judiciously in several bare and un- 
sightly parts of the garden, such as 
below the blank wall of a neighbouring 
garage. 

As the teasel is a biennial, any 
unwanted seedlings can easily be 
removed during the winter, and in the 
garden mentioned here it has shown 
no sign of becoming established as a 
weed. 

I can, therefore, recommend the 
teasel as an excellent plant for a 
screen, particularly while slow-growing 
hedge plants are still small and 
inadequate.—BRIDGET SMITH (Miss), 
54, Gyrove-road, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. 


BOARDS FOR DRYING 
STOCKINGS 


Sir,—We have here two board legs as 
described by Mr. Croft Andrew 
(November 7). One came from my 
great-grandmother’s house at Barford 
in Norfolk. The other, less elegant, 
was made by a carpenter in Norwich 
some time this century. 

My mother recalls her father’s 
socks being dried on them, and 
I remember that my grandmother’s 
very fine woollen stockings were dried 
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in the same way to prevent shrinkage. 
It was a most effective method and the 
legs were used regularly-up to the 
1930s. 

We feel now that these humble 
objects should take their place with 
the hand-made Norwich silk and the 


Lowestoft china.—Racuer V. P. 
Gurney, 30, Kirkley-cliff, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 


STILL IN USE 
Sir,—Your correspondent who found 
a board in the shape of a human leg 
(November 7) appears to have come 
across a type of board which is still 
used in the hosiery trade for Ses 
stockings. 

After being dyed, the stocking is 
stretched over the board, then placed 
into a steam press and left for a min- 
ute or two. When the stocking is 
withdrawn from the 
board it will retain its 
shape.—H. VEASEY 
Pines, Bushby, 
Leicester. 


OLD WORKSHOP 
RULES 


Sir,—The article of which 
I enclose a photograph 
has hung in a builder’s 
workshop in Somerset 
since the year of Water- 
loo. The light and fuel 
economies which were 
practised during the war 
were probably as rigidly 
carried out 1n peace as 
in war in the early 
19th century, as the third 
rule shows. 

The other factor, of 
course, was fire preven- 
tion. I recently met an 
old man who remembers 
finding a box of matches 
at the age of three with 
which he fired some shav- 
ings; the resulting confla- 
gration destroyed a tim- 
ber yard. A fine of 6d. at 
a time when wages were 
so low must have ‘acted as 
a powerful reminder to 
the forgetful. —CerciL 
FRENCH, 26, Fairfield- 
avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


FOR COMBING FLAX 


Str,—I enclose photographs of what I 
am told is a flax- or hemp-combing 
tool, a hatchel or heckle. These were 
used in the same way as wool-carders’ 
“hands,”’ the material being drawn 
through the tines to comb the fibres. 
The difference between the two types 
is that for flax, or hemp as used by 
rope-makers, the tines, as the detail 
shows, are square and longer than the 


(Right) DETAIL OF THE COMBING TINES 


RULES FOR WORKMEN IN A SOMERSET: 
BUILDER’S WORKSHOP 


——: 


round ones of the wool-carding ae 
This specimen dates from early in the} 
19th century. 

In use one end was hung from ay 
hook: hence the holes in tne base at} 
each end. The other end was sup-'| 
ported on a table at a convenient |) 


angle for the material to be drawn 
through the tines.—M. W., Hereford 
shive. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Where is the Painting?—1 should 
be grateful if any reader could! 
tell me the whereabouts of, or give 
me any other information concerning 
Frith’s Adieu de la Reine. The picture jy 
shows Mary Queen of Scots, dressed | 
in black, with white lace collar andj) 
cuffs, standing on the deck of a ship, |) 
gazing at the coast of France. I have’ 


wt" PARTICLE Of 


‘SHOP 


Whofoever fakes out of this Shop 
or Yar 


all 


Mhofoever takes any other manys | 
poles.out of this ff 
Lend 


ny Materi 3 s, without Dheir 
entered i in the fhop Book + 


ne 


fit one Shilling:-- oe 


1op or Yard. or | 


them without their Knoled 
pent Alok forfit Sixpence. 
3” 


rs out of ae 


See letter: Old Workshop Rules 
in my possession a portrait of my } 
grandmother, painted by Frith and. 
presented to her in recognition of her } 
readiness to sit for him in the part of 
Queen Mary.—INeEz Moore EDE | 
(Mrs.), Garden Close, Wonersh, near | 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Admiralty Judges.—In the Priory 

Church at Abergavenny, Monmouth- 

shire, is the tomb of Dr. David Lewis, | 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty | 
in the 16th century. The tomb has a | 
sculptured representation of the oar- ' 
shaped mace of the court and of | 
certain books connected with Ad- | 
miralty law. I should be grateful for | 
information concerning similar tombs } 
elsewhere of other Admiralty judges. | 


—K. C. McGurrie, 66a, Carlisie/} 
Mansions, Carlisle-place, London, } 
Seale 


Castle Lost through Cards?— 
I read with interest the account of | 
Basing House by Nicholas Roskill in 
your issue of October 17. There 
appears to be a local legend that the 
defenders were engaged in some card |} 
game to the neglect of their duties, and |} 
I remember as part or all of an old |} 
saying: ‘Hearts were trumps when |} 
Basing Castle fell,’ or more likely: |} 
“Hearts were trumps when Basing 

House did fall.’—G. B. Young, 

Frreefolk, Berkeley-road, Civencester, 

Gloucestershire. 


We regret that a mistake was 
made about the address of Mr. G. | 
Billson, whose letter we published | 
(November 14) under the heading | 
Lead Jars for Tobacco. The address | 
given (Church Farm, Warehorne, Ash- 
ford, Kent) is that of Mr. A. Graham} | 
Ashton, the author of the article, which 
appeared in our issue of October 17, 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


THE TIME TO PASS - 


HEN a duplicate match is lost by a 
very narrow margin, you invariably hear 
something of this sort: ““We would have 
won if X had only doubled on board 30.”’ But 
why pick on X? There are usually at least a 
dozen boards which fall into the same category. 
The other day, for instance, a member of 
the losing team was roundly blamed for missing 
a slam that was bid by the opposition. As an 
onlooker I could not resist pointing out (a) that 
his bidding was impeccable, the slam being far 
worse than an even-money chance, and (b) that 
his most vehement critic could have saved the 
match on the hand shown below, which every- 
one else seemed to have forgotten. 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

In Room 1 a bid of One Spade by the rival 
South player was followed by three passes, nine 
tricks being made for a score of 140. Both teams 
were playing Acol. Once South has failed to 
open with a Two-bid, a pass by North is 
unquestionably correct. Should the bidding be 
re-opened on his left, he may get a chance to 
sive a delayed raise to Two Spades, and 
possession of the highest-ranking suit might 
enable his side to buy the contract or push the 
enemy over the edge. 

In Room 2 North felt duty-bound to con- 
ceal his weakness with a bid of One No-Trump. 
This scarcely raises the barrier against a left- 
hand opponent who is considering an inter- 
vention, and there is more to be said for a 
shaded bid of Two Spades. As usually happens 
on such occasions, North’s fears proved ground- 
less, and it was his partner who was led up the 
garden. South had 19 points, and his Spade 
suit alone might be good for five tricks, so a 
raise to Three No-Trumps was inevitable. The 
result came as a bit of a shock. 

East led the King of Hearts and cashed 
four tricks in the suit after West had en- 
couraged with the Eight. He then switched to 
a Club, and West put the contract three down 
with the King of Clubs, Ace of Diamonds and 
his fifth Heart. The net result on this board was 
a swing of 440 (five match points), which 
=xceeded the final margin of defeat. 

The next example, from a _ high-stake 
rubber game, shows the depths to which an 
expert player can sink. 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

North was an ex-international and a past 
master at squeeze play, but was inclined to 
bracket the other three players with the rest of 
the card-room equipment. He might have 
reflected that South, his partner, was a solid 
bidder and an ultra-cautious doubler; East was 
1 notorious light overcaller; and West made a 
point of doubling everything in sight. 

That being the set-up, South opened One 
Diamond, West passed, and North masked his 
weakness with a bid of One No-Trump that 
worked like a charm; East stepped in with Two 
Hearts and groaned inwardly when South, of 
ull people, came forth with a double. West 


\ 


passed reluctantly, but North promptly bid Two 
Spades. 

North had to play the game; having made 
a bid on such a hand, how could he possibly 
stand the double? As someone remarked, with 
that particular partner he could pass happily 
with a count of zero, “‘I didn’t place you with 
anything after your negative No-Trump,”’ said 
South reproachfully at the end. 

The auction continued with a pass by East, 
Three No-Trumps by South and a double by 
West. North elected to win the Club lead in his 
own hand and to take a Diamond finesse, 
ignoring the implications of West’s double. The 
Club return went to the Ace, and North’s 
attempt at an end-play was not a howling 
success; after cashing dummy’s Diamonds he 
threw the lead to East with a Club, and the 
defence came to three Spades, two Diamonds 
and two Clubs for a penalty of 800. You will 
observe that North-South could have taken 500 
off Two Hearts doubled in spite of the dummy’s 
nuisance value. 

A pass on either of these North hands would 
represent one of the almost imperceptible 
advances in approach-forcing technique. Few 
players nowadays strain every nerve to keep 
open a One-bid by partner; if a Two Club 
system is in use, a “‘good”’ six points is the 
accepted minimum for a One-over-One response. 
An exception can be made in a case like the 
following: 

@62 995 OAITIN0O843 &762 

One Diamond is in order if partner opens 
One Club, but a pass is indicated over a major 
suit opening; the hand is too weak for a suit 
response at the Two level, and One No-Trump is 
an abomination. The theory of ‘“‘masking weak- 
ness’ has long been exploded; opponents com- 
pete far more freely these days, and it takes 
more than a shaded response to keep them out 
of the act. 

The lesson is brought out on the two 
hands above—a player should bid his own cards 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


for what they are worth and without worrying 
about possible enemy holdings. 

It is often tempting to bid, facing a partner 
who will respec". a sign-off, when you have a long 
suit. The N 1th players did not see eye to eye 


when the |. nd below occurred in a match: 
&@ J 1053 
YATIA 
&Q95 
& 8 2 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

In Room 1, after One Diamond by South 
and a pass by West, a bid of Two Clnbs struck 
North as reasonably safe; if his partner went 
Two No-Trumps, he could sign off in Three 
Clubs. He had to pass, however, when South 
rightly bid Three No-Trumps, for a retreat to 
Four Clubs would sound like a slam try. 

West made the inspired lead of a small 
Spade to the Queen, King and Ace. East took 
the Club lead at trick 2 and returned the Four of 
Spades; having won the fourth round of the suit 
with his Nine, he put the contract five down by 
switching to Hearts. And this was the bidding 


in Room 2: 

South West North East 

1 Diamond No bid No bid 1 Heart 
Double 2 Hearts 3 Clubs No bid 
No bid No bid 


East-West might have contested with 
Three Hearts, but they were not to know that 
the cards lay so well for them.’ As happens so 
often, North was given a chance to show his 
long suit without misleading his partner, and 
Three Clubs was duly made for a turnover of 
610 points. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1450. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


1451 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1451, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
not later than the first post on the morning 8. 
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ACROSS 


2. As clue get it to draw visual attention (11) 

7. Find out where it is from a rascal among the 
Milanese (5) 

Does it demand a full-blooded performance? 
9 

10. A eee learned from them (8) 

11. They are not made exclusively for skaters (9) 

12. In Rockingham do they put the ham in it? (6) 

15. But which | of the famous 48? (7, 3, 5) 

20. She makes 6 go with the artist (6) 

21. Just a collection of tales (9) 

23. Like the gate-crasher (8) 

24. Dupe let in (anagr.) (9) 

25. Hours of praise (5) 

26. The lady is all there, having all five about her 

(2, 3, 6) 


DOWN 


The way to the beach in Kent (8) 

As the babbling brook (9) 

It may be met ‘loose on the mountain side (5) 

Stick for dull brains (6) 

O, Nigel! Are you going into it? (6) 

“A plate of green and glutinous” 

—Browning (6) 

. Picture of waves and a promontory (8) 

. Out of the sunshine of favour (5, 1, 5) 

. You find them starting off in all departments 
9) 

. Thee horses are fresh (8) 

Pb Re that was Rome’’—Poe (8) 

. In such interviews is anyone the loser? (6) 

. Is it favoured by those who don’t like being 
thought highbrow? (6) 

. A Jane Austen character does some reducing 
6) 

22. “pelt a proper gardener’s work is done upon 

his ”__Kipling (5) 
Note.—This Compe ition de does not apply to the United 
tates. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 1449 is 


which appeared in the issue of November 21, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Makeshift; 6, Stand; 9, Literally; 10, Angus; 
17, Lap- dogs: 
19) Sunrise; 22, Crammer; 24, Neo; 25, Set down; 26, Ambages; 
DOWN.— 
ie Mulch; 2, Kitty; 3, Serpent; 4, Illudes; 5, Trysail; 6, Shallop; 
15, Vingt- et-un; 
16, Ems; 18, Air; 20, Isotope; "21, Ennoble; 22° Coal- tit; 23) 


11, Hayseed; 12, “All time; 13, Eli; 14, Levites; 
29) Ratio; 30, Battalion; 31, Wince; 32, Estreated. 
VE Anguiform; 8, Dispenser; 14, Last straw; 


Ambsace: 27° Geist; 28, Synod. 


Miss Ruth Field, 
71, Merewood-road, 
Barnehurst, 


Bexleyheath, Kent. 
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no-clalm 
Donus for 
motorists 


Skill and care in driving reap you a rich reward 
under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 
“clean sheet ”, it amounts to no less than 50%! 

Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 
now, for full details of Cornhill M-tor Insurance. 


GORNHILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
32 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


“ SS and make it MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


BURNETT'S 
White Satin 
GIN” 


Why is it that so many people ask for “‘White Satin’ 


Overheard in the best bars 


? 


Gin? The reason is simple. Its smoothness and delicacy 
of flavour have established it for nearly 200 years—as 
the aristocrat of gins! 


HAVE IT AT HOME, TOO! 
Put Burnett’s ““ White Satin’’ Gin on your next order. 


Available in all sizes, and the same price as ordinary gins. 


THE CHAIRMANS CHOICE 


pru e 
FoR MEN 


Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 
without shrinking or loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER (M) 
zy f 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED CZ é Pe fe 


Vv. Oo. B.G. LEICESTER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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ARE FARM BUYERS 
HOLDING BACK? 


to me about my conversation, to 

which I referred on November 7, 
with a local estate agent who, when 
I asked him why a number of good 
farms with possession in the neigh- 
bourhood had failed to make their 
reserve at auction, stated that the 
underlying reason was apathy on the 
part of buyers, who were disturbed by 
the cuts in subsidies and who were 
dubious about the Government’s in- 
tentions towards agriculture. Mr. N. J. 
Hodgkinson, a partner of Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons, has written to say 
that the agent referred to is, in his view, 
most unfortunate, since to say that 
buyers for farms with possession have 
been scarce throughout the year is very 
far from coinciding with his own experi- 
ence. Prices, he says, have been some- 
what lower owing to the difficulty of 
financing purchases, but there have 
been plenty of buyers. 


Se surprise has been expressed 


INUNDATED WITH ENQUIRIES 


N order to illustrate his remarks, 
Mr. Hodgkinson quotes the cx- 
ample of the Bourne estate of 905 
acres in Lincolnshire which his firm 
auctioned this month. The property, 
which consists of four fen farms let as 
a whole for £3,275 a year, was offered 
subject to a reserve of £65,000 and 
was withdrawn after the bidding had 
reached £59,000. But after Mr. 
Hodgkinson, who occupied the ros- 
trum, had announced that there was 
a possibility of three of the four farms 
being offered with possession he was 
inundated with enquiries, and he is 
convinced that if the tenants will agree 
to give possession on not too extrava- 
gant terms “‘there will be any number 
of buyers at good prices.”’ 


LESS CONFIDENCE IN DAIRY 
FARMING? 


HERE is no doubt that Mr. 

Hodgkinson’s view is the one held 
by estate agents in general, and the 
local agent, when I taxed him again 
on the subject, agreed that there were 
plenty of buyers at the right price. 
But he was emphatic that there was 
not the same eagerness to buy as there 
had been twelve months ago, and that 
in several instances where farms with 
possession had been offered at auction 
subject to reserve prices 20 per cent. 
lower than would have ruled a year 
ago, they had failed to sell. And this 
failure, he maintained, was due prim- 
arily to a lessening of confidence in the 
future of farming, and of dairy farm- 
ing in particular, which, in the West 
Country, where he carries on business, 
is the most common form of agricul- 
ture. 


EMPHASIS SHIFTING 


HEN attempting to reconcile the 

apparently conflicting evidence 
supplied by a West Country estate 
agent with that offered by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, one would do well to remember 
that the emphasis in agriculture is 
constantly shifting, and my own 
experience is that the fear of over- 
production of .milk weighs heavily 
with farmers in Dorset, Somerset and 
Devon. In the eastern counties and in 
the fens of Lincolnshire, however, 
where Messrs. Bidwell and Sons con- 
duct much of their business, the 
emphasis is on cereals, potatoes and 
sugar-beet, and, on a recent visit to 
Suffolk, I found farmers well satisfied 
with their lot and anxious to acquire 
more land when the opportunity 
presented itself. 


POPULAR EAST SUSSEX 
PART of the country where land 
is always in demand is East 

Sussex,. and Messrs. Geering and 
Colyer write to say that there is a 


definite scarcity of good commercial 
farms in the neighbourhood, and that 
when they do appear on the market 
there are usually eager purchasers. 
Two farms in the district that changed 
hands recently are Little Totting- 
worth, a T.T. attested and mixed farm 
of 268 acres situated at Broad Oak, 
near Heathfield, and Diamonds, a 
holding of 41 acres with a small, 
modern house and extensive buildings 
at Horam belonging to Mr. Donald 
Cockell, former British heavy-weight 
boxing champion, which fetched more 
than £150 an acre. 

Another agricultural property 
in Sussex that changed hands 
recently was Friars Cote, a farm of 50 
acres with a modern house, a cottage 
and a set of buildings adapted to 
intensive pig breeding at Northiam on 
the South Downs. Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley were the agents in 
this sale. 

From Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner comes news of the 
sales of Barton Hartshorne, an estate 
of about 380 acres near Buckingham, 
consisting of a manor house, a home 
farm, a tenanted farm, several cot- 
tages and some woodlands, and 
Ashton Manor, a well-equipped coun- 
try house with a small farm, two 
cottages and 14 miles of fishing in the 
River Teign, near Exeter. 

On December 6 the above-named 
agents will hold an important sale at 
Taunton, Somerset, when, acting for 
Mr. G. R. Wolseley, they will offer 
1,165 acres of the Nettlecombe estate, 
including two let farms and a number 
of cottages and woodland lots, some of 
them with possession. 


TRAINING STABLES SOLD 


ONSIDERABLE interest was 

taken in the recent auction of 
Croft House, near Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, for many years the home of 
Mr. Harry Atherton Brown, one of the 
finest amateur jockeys of all time 
under National Hunt rules. The pro- 
perty, which includes a _ race-horse 
training establishment and which 
totals 123 acres, was offered by Messrs. 
John Briggs and Calder, acting for the 
executor of the late Ida Atherton 
Brown, and fetched £12,700. 


SCOPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


CTING for the executors of the 
late G. Ravenshear, Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons are to auction a 
number of agricultural, sporting, 
development and investment proper- 
ties situated within a triangle formed 
by Needham Market, Ipswich and 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. The total area 
involved is about 690 acres, including 
a number of small tenanted farms and 
some accommodation land with scope 
for development. In addition, Cross 
Farm, Waldringfield, a corn and stock 
farm of 198 acres, will be offered with 
possession, and 143 acres of woodland 
will also be included, as well as a con- 
siderable area of potential building 
land and a number of cottages and 
bungalows. 


A CHANCE FOR THE 
FISHERMAN 


HE Marquess of Sligo has decided 

to offer the famous Delphi fishing 
in Co. Mayo to fly-fishermen on a 
weekly basis for the first time. Fly 
fishing only will be allowed, and a high 
average catch per rod rather than an 
impressive total is the object. The 
number of rods will be strictly limited, 
and on the Dhulough, which is two 
miles long, only two boats will be fish- 
ing. The weekly charges are to be kept 
as low as possible and it is hoped to 
make the fishery available to keen 
anglers. 

PROCURATOR. 


sends us two of its 


finest sherries 


FINO SAN PATRICIO 


Pale, dry, perfect for discerning palates. 


Garveys ‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable medium dry sherry. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 


> rele 


Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
Walbrook House, 23-29 Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 
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IT’S STAND-BY 
TO THIS MR. CHIPS 


The Saxons, ever able to recognise facts when they saw 
them, bluntly called the month ‘Midwinter’. To the Romans, 
it was merely Tenth Month. 


Maen are not equal and nothing points the fact more 
clearly than the manner of packing Christmas parcels. 
Those who can do this, do it with practised ease; those 
who cannot, are yearly held up to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of their womenfolk (who can seldom do it any 
better). The linen for Aunt Laura presents no problem, 
its maker having thoughtfully enclosed it within a neat 


cardboard case. But what of the thingummybob we 


E. FRIEND, Carpenter on board the P & O ship, HIMALAYA 


bought in a moment of enthusiasm for Uncle Edward? 


nce there was a man who had so many talents he didn’t know Inevitably, there is nowhere in the house a box into 


what to do. He was a qualified shipwright, woodworker and which it will fit. Neither do we possess the materials (or 


mechanic. He was a leader of men. He was so gifted he could measure the skill) with which to make one. We should, of course, 
a half-inch change in water level] in mid-ocean. ..so shrewd he could 


se have thought of this before we bought such things. But 
stop fires before they started...so wise he knew that a chain is 


as clean as its dirtiest link. He could pick a lock, repair a dressing- we never do. Next year we had better give Midland 


table or produce a Christmas tree ten miles from land. He liked to Bank Gift Cheques* and side-track the whole problem. 

use all his skills at once—so they gave him a job at sea. 3 Or...maybe even this year (we rather liked the 
Each day with his three assistants he stands by to check the thingummybob ourselves, anyway). 

watertight doors . . . take soundings of the ship’s bilges . . . see that 


fresh water stays fresh. He looks after lifeboats, life-saving gear and 


general repairs. He watches over windlasses and anchors. His name? M I D 1G A N D B A N K 


Affectionately, it’s ‘Chippy’. Officially, it’s E. Friend, Carpenter on 
board the P & O ship, Himaaya. It'll be a sad day when they say 
goodbye to the likes of this Mr. Chips. His kind keep the P & O afloat L I M I ae E D 


—and P & O is a Commonwealth Lifeline. 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, * obtainable at any of the Bank’s 2,150 branches in England 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation & (0) and Wales, whether you are a customer of the Bank or not 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 

Mediterranean, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 

Australia, Malaya and the Far East. A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


| 
i 
i 
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~FALLING PRICES 


LMOST without exception 
A world prices of farm products 
have been falling in recent 
nonths. These lower market prices so 
ar as British farmers are concerned 
nust now be caught up by increased 
leficiency payments to make good the 
tandard prices set out in this year’s 
rice review. The machinery for 
etermining the future level of guaran- 
ees was reviewed during the past 
ummer, and Parliament confirmed 
he bargain made with British farmers. 
Whatever the cost to the taxpayer 
armers are assured that the returns 
hey get on the price review commodi- 
ies will not drop by more than 4 per 
ent. from one year to the next and 
hat the overall value of the price 
uarantees and production grants will 
ot be reduced by more than 2} per 
ent. If another cut of 4 per cent. is 
nade in, ‘say, the price guarantee on 
ggs, pigs or milk at next year’s price 
eview, then, so as not to exceed the 23 
er cent. reduction over the whole 
ange of commodities, some other 
rices might have to be raised. 
Already we can see in the cereal 
eficiency payments for wheat that 
axpayers will have to meet a heavier 
ill this year because of falling world 
vices. In the case of home-grown 
vheat the deficiency payment for the 
tst period is, 10 the nearest penny, 
s. 9d. a cwt. on sales made up to 
eptember 30: the figure last year at 
his time was 4s. 6d. a cwt. The same 
Tocess will apply to barley. Last year 
verage selling prices required a 
eficiency payment at- the rate of 
4 10s. 7d. an acre to make good the 
tandard price. This year the defi- 
iency is likely to be £7 to £8 an acre. 
onsiderable sums are involved. The 
atley area in the United Kingdom 
his year is 2,600,000 acres. At £7 an 
cre the deficiency would come to 
18 million. But there is this consola- 
ion for the taxpaying public. These 
swer world prices help to hold the 
ost-of-living steady and may indeed 
pon result in a fall in food prices. 


garley Subsidy — 


NINCE I wrote about grain yields 
) here a fortnight ago the Ministry 
as amended slightly the official esti- 
vates for this year’s crops. The wheat 
ield is now put at 24.7 cwt. to the 
cre, the barley yield at 21.9 cwt. and 
he oat yield at 18 cwt. These are all 
ownward revisions, and I must con- 
sss my own estimate of the barley 
ield at home was too high. I thought 
re had 26 cwt. to the acre. We have 
1 fact 24 cwt. When it comes to 
yorking out the amount of barley 
ubsidy that will be due to us the 
linistry, in translating to an acreage 
asis the gap between the average 
1arket price and the standard price 
uaranteed, takes the five-year aver- 
ge yield as one of the factors. This 
gure for 1952-56 is 22.6 cwt. to the 
cre, so those who have not managed 
o get this yield in the current year 
vill be the losers slightly when they 
york out their returns against the 
tandard price. This method of work- 
ng the calculation is, I suppose, in line 
vith the general principle that seasonal 
nfluences should be discounted in 
eckoning price guarantees. 


‘forward Winter Wheat 


XCELLENT growth has_ been 
made in the fields sown to wheat 

yy mid-October. The seed went into 
_ good seed-bed; there has been ade- 
uate moisture in the soil and soil 
emperatures have evidently been high 
nough to induce rapid growth. Some 
f these fields are already a carpet of 
reen, looking as uniformly verdant as 
spring pasture. There is a great deal 
o be said for getting the wheat, or 
ndeed any other autumn-sown corn, 
nto the ground as early as possible. 
Ince soil temperatures start to fall no 
mount of soil fertility or application 


~ Anglia. 


of fertilisers will override this limiting 
factor to growth. Some say that the 
early-sown wheat will be dangerously 
winter proud with a risk of severe 
frost damage. This is a risk which can 
be faced with equanimity once a full 
plant is established. 


A Spur and Reminder 


N old friend of mine, Mr. Charles 
Whatley, has evidently enjoyed 
putting his reminiscences on paper and 
I have enjoyed reading his memories 
of an active farming life of 60 years or 
more. In A Short Review of British 
Farming over the Centuries he browses 
on history books and makes his own 
comments from experience. Coming 
to the present day, Mr. Whatley, who 
is one of the original members of the 
Wiltshire Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee, gives his view that to remove 
discipline from the Agriculture Act 
“would blunt the spur and weaken the 
endeavour of a bad farmer; it acts as 
a gentle reminder that he must do 
better or he may lose his livelihood; if 
he takes the advice which is offered 
his income will increase and his family 
be assured of more comfort and more 
to spend on the luxuries of life.’’ There 
is no price put on this little book; it 
is published by Charles W. Whatley, 
Burderop, Swindon. 


Commonwealth Societies 


T this year’s Royal Show the 
Duke of Edinburgh, as president 
of the R.A.S.E., gave enthusiastic 
support to the idea of forming a Royal 
Agricultural Society of the Common- 
wealth. This idea was put forward by 
Mr. Sam Hordern, the president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of New 
South Wales, and there has been 
enough support from other Common- 
wealth countries to encourage the 
R.A.S.E. to go forward with the 
project. Lieutenant-Colonel H. J. 
Cator, Mr. Anthony Hurd, M.P., Mr. 
J. H. Everall and Captain Edward 
Digby have been appointed the 
R.A.S.E. delegates to the Common- 
wealth Society. The object of the new 
organisation is to arrange the inter- 
change of knowledge and experience 
in the practice and science of agricul- 
ture with a view to improving methods 
of crop production, the breeding of 
livestock and the efficiency of agricul- 
tural machinery, and to encourage the 
exchange and settlement of young 
farmers within the Commonwealth. 


Straw for Thatching 


ONG straw established for cen- 
turies as the staple thatching 
material in the southern and midland 
counties is becoming rare owing to its 
unsuitability for mechanical harvest- 
ing. It is the cheapest thatching 
material; it is also the least durable 


__and in the eyes of many people the 


least satisfactory in appearance. The 
alternatives are marsh reed, used 
mainly in Norfolk, and what is called 
combed wheat reed. This is wheat 
straw which is passed through a 
combing machine which removes the 
ears and strips the flag from the stem. 
Not many years ago combed wheat 
reed was hardly known outside Devon 
and Dorset, where hand methods were 
used, The annual report of the Rural 
Industries Bureau describes the suc- 
cess of the efforts of the Bureau’s 
thatching officers to introduce mech- 
anical combing to the long straw 
counties, particularly Somerset, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, parts of the 
South Midlands and more recently 
Northamptonshire and parts of East 
It should be reassuring to 
thatchers to know that, though the 
long straw is rapidly disappearing 
before the combine harvester, there 
are several shorter stemmed varieties 
which, besides being suitable for 
combed wheat reed thatching, are also 
suitable for mechanical harvesting. 
CINCINNATUS. 


Confectionately yours 


Alice could not help pointing her finger at 
Tweedledum and saying, ‘“‘First Brother !” 

“Nohow !” Tweedledum cried out briskly: 

“Next Brother!’’ said Alice, passing on to 
Tweedledee. But he only shouted out “Contrariwise !” 

“Look before you leap to conclusions,” said 
Tweedledum. “Just because we’re alike...” 

“We might benomorealike,”’ brokein T weedledee, 
“than a glass of Guinness and a packet of Butter-Scotch 
- and still belong to the same family.” 

“But,”’ began Alice, ““Guinness is brewed —” 

“Exactly,” said Tweedledee, ‘“‘Guinness’s brood 
includes Callard. And Bowser, of course.” 

“By adoption, you know,” said Tweedledum 
gravely. 

“But Guinness is tall, rich and handsome,” Alice 
ventured to object. 

“‘Callard and Bowser sweets are small, rich and 
toothsome,” said Tweedledum. ‘“‘There’s a strong 
likeness, if you look.” 

““Goodness !”’ said Alice. 

“Precisely,” said Tweedledee. 


Issued jointly by 


GUINNESS 


AND 


Callard « Bowser 


Guinness, brewers of stout since 1759, six years 
ago acquired control of Callard & Bowser, 
makers of fine Butter-Scotch and other confec- 
tionery since 1837. 


G.E.2945.C 
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JINGLERING’ 


‘PULKUT BRAMASTER’ (very lengthy 


All one price 25/= + 2/6p.p. U.K. 
Made by the maker of the famous 
SWING KING KUTTER 
advertised elsewhere in this issue 
Cheques and P.o’s. to— 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD, M.1.P.I. 


KESSINGLAN 
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COLOUR IN 
THE WINTER 
GARDEN 

by Graham S. Thomas 
author of THE OLD 


SHRUB ROSES 
(3rd edn.) 


This handsome book by an eminent 
horticulturist discusses the cultivation and 
uses of the trees, shrubs, plants and bulbs 
which make live the “‘dead months” in 
the garden. 


83” « 58”, 232 pages, 8 full-colour plates, 52 line 
drawings. 36s. net. 


THE MODERNS “\ortp 
Introduced by Sir John Rothenstein, C.B.E. 

A glorious quarto surveying, in nearly 
100 full page plates (48 in colour) and 
text, the whole modern movement in 
painting since Cézanne. 


22% 9M, 30s. net. 


SPAIN: 230 photographs 

by Michael Wolgensinger 

A uniquely beautiful visual survey of 
Spanish life and landscape: and an out- 
standing contribution to our appreciation 
of the country. Amazing value. With 
text by Margot Schwarz. 

13” x 94", 160 pages of plates. 


OLD STONE AGE 

Photographs hy Stevan Célébonovic; 

text by Geoffrey Grigson 

In this Art and Nature Book, the art and 
artifacts, indeed the mind, of primitive 


man are revealed in 72 lovely quarto 
plates and text. 
13” x 93”. 


35s. net. 


30s. net. 


Through your bookshop, 
by Phoenix House Ltd., Charing 
Cross, London, W.C.2. 


Published 


For Special Friends 


OD, 
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a little dearer ; 


incomparably 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs 
EK slightly more than ordinary 
gins, but what a great difference that 
little extra buys! For this brilliant 
gin is triple distilled from grain. 
That means extra dryness allied to 
soft, velvety mellowness. 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from commonplace gins; 
it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
with vin ordinaire. 


Try some: You’ll agree that the dif- 
ference in price is absurdly small for 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask 
your wine merchant. 37/- a bottle. 


: 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 


LONDON, S.E.11 


since 1820. 


Chan pagre 


Charles Heidsieck 


VINTAGE 


ENDEARING & ENDURING 


XMAS 
GIFTS 


of enamelled British steel. 


Walking-stick, with 
folding knife at end. 


‘PUSH-PULL KUTTER’ (twin long- 


shafted pruner). 


cutter with pulling action). 


D, LOWESTOFT, 
SUFFOLK. 


The beauty of wild flowers is not lost 
when they are cultured and so with 
pearls. They are produced by the oyster 
by design and not by accident and have 
the same soft moonglow lustre that 
delights a woman’s heart and enhances 
her radiance. MIKIMOTO, the-finest 
of cultured pearls, take 7 or 8 years to 
produce. And because they are cultured 
pearls, cannot be imitated by paste or 


19 49 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 46/3 (“raze 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 


Distillers of fine gin 


artificial varieties. MIKIMOTO Pearls haye over 00 years Ol experience behina them and 
are PEARLS—but not beyond price £7.17.6 per row. Written guarantee with each 
row. Post free.. Call and inspect or order, by post, on approval with every confidence. 
Money refund Guarantee. Credit facilities available. Also real cultured pearl earrings 
on gold fittings (screw or for pierced ears) from £3.17.6 per pair. 


le Cheminant 


rv t ; 
hen A Saar is Shee delight 
P 


PARTICULAR 
people | 
REAL TURTLE SOUP ! 


Bisque de Homard 
Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Clear Oxtail 
Consommé 


From most high-class grocers, \\ 

If not available locally, please write to the makers: | 

BENDER & CASSEL LIMITED Hi 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 hh 


CS 


EB 


Sent \ 


NCCT ET STTTELS TAIT 


\\ 
WN 


S\N 


\\ 


‘x 


SS 
SN 
SOO 
WOH 


From all leading 
Instrument Dealers, 
Opticians & Stores, 


FG Re 
Sei Serr meee 


as i 


Est. 1822. 
106, WIGMORE STREET, 
LONDON W.1. WEL. 2854 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE 
OF LADIES IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by the late Miss Smallwood 
Patron : Her Majesty The Queen 


Christmas 
Appeal 


Christmas is drawing near — and 
many of our poor, sick and elderly 
ladies are suffering great hardships 


Money is needed for extra comforts 
Please send cheques payable to— 


Miss Smallwood’s Society 


Lancaster House, Malvern 


The leisurely way to 
France... 


via SOUTHAMPTON 
—LE HAVRE 


A modicum of relaxation in the 
midst of business is always pleasant. 
And that’s just what the night 
service from Southampton to Havre 
gives you between a flurry of busi- 
ness appointments in London on one 

day and the prospect of a repetition 
in Paris the next. 

Whether you live in London or 
conveniently near to Southampton, 
there is no happier start than a cross- 
ing by the s.s. Normannia. 

_. The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
at seven-thirty in the evening. 
Dinner is served on the train which 
gets to Southampton in ample time 
for some light refreshment on board 
‘before you go to sleep. By joining 
the ship 
I, earlier in the 
\ evening at 
the docks 
Eh you can 
have din- 
ner on 
board, a 
restful 
evening in the lounge—and then 
to bed. 

s.s. Normannia, one of our 
modern cross-Channel ships; has no 
less than three hundred and twenty- 
five sleeping berths, generous smoke 
rooms, lounges and bars, and a 
spacious dining room. 

With good food and drink at 
reasonable prices, a really comfort- 
able berth and the knowledge that 
s.s. Normannia has stabilisers to 
smooth out the roughest sea, you 
travel overnight across the Channel 
to arrive early next morning in 
France. aa 

Ae was it 
you are a first- 
class passenger 
in a hurry to 
get to Paris for 
an appoint- 
ment, a con- f 
necting train ~ iy} 
leaves Hayre! Nes 
at 7.0 to get ¢ 
you to Paris at 
9.23 a.m. If you are not so rushed, 
then it is a leisurely breakfast-on- 
board and the 8.45 first and second 
class, arriving Paris at 11.41 a.m. 

The next time you are visiting 
France book via Southampton- 
Havre—the leisurely way to cross 
the Channel. 

Full information, Tickets and Reserva- 
tions from Principal Travel Agents or 
Continental Enquiry Office, British 


Railways (Southern Region) Victoria 
Station, London, S.W.1. 


<3. 
S 


SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


If you wish to take your car by s.s. 
Normannia, apply well in advance to the 
Central Motor Car Booking Office, British 
Railways (Southern Region) Victoria Station, 
London, $.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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OUIDA’S RESTLESS 
LIFE 


- Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS MONICA STIRLING’S 
M The Fine and the Wicked 

(Gollancz, 21s.) presents us 
with the life and times of Maria Louise 
Ramé, who called herself Ouida; and 
Ouida’s life is a gift to a biographer, 
flamboyant, triumphant, and at last 
pathetic almost beyond imagination. 
She was a better writer than most 
people think, far better than I once 
thought when I had read only her 
early ‘“‘Guardee’”’ stuff; and a better 
woman than most. It is odd to reflect 
nowadays that being ‘“‘fast’’ was 
damning to a woman in Ouida’s youth, 
and that Ouida was considered “‘fast’’ 
because she entertained parties of 
highly intelligent and gifted men and 
invited them to smoke and be at 


years, then return. Some have sug- 
gested that he was engaged in 
espionage on behalf of Louis Napoleon, 
and that when Louis turned from 
democrat to Emperor he, disillusioned, 
fought in the Commune and died. 
What we know is that he walked out of 
the house as was his habit, and this 
time was never seen again. Ouida has 
written: “I adored my father with 
very little reason for it, for I saw him 
perhaps six days in the year, and each 
time I saw him I received about six 
careless words. But he was so hand- 
some, so easy, and so good-humoured. 
He seemed to me the very perfection 
of humanity.” An American writer 
has speculated on the effect upon 
Ouida of “having a father in whose 
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THE FINE AND THE WICKED. By Monica Stirling. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 


THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By J. B. Priestley. 


(Heinemann, 21s.) 


MORE LIVES THAN ONE. By Claude Houghton. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 
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home. Her old Mum was present, but 
that doesn’t seem to have mitigated 
the condemnation of her speed. 

When I say that Ouida was a 
better woman than most, consider this 
old lady. In days when authors were 
more highly esteemed than they are 
now, when they were ‘“‘somebodies’’ 
in a world that seemed to contain 
more brilliant personalities than you 
find among the lords and masters of 
life to-day, when Ouida was living in 
an expensive hotel suite or in her own 
palace in Italy, Mrs. Ramé was 
always there, and, so long as she lived, 
Mrs. Ramé’s mother was looked after, 
too. It is a notable story of devotion, 
even though it came to a grisly end 
when, left desolate by the old woman's 
death at a moment when life seemed 
all desolation, Ouida clung to the body 
and refused to allow it to be taken 
away for burial. At last she had to 
face the inevitable, and Mrs. Ramé 
was buried in the pauper’s section of 
the Allori cemetery. 


MAX BEERBOHM’S TRIBUTE 


Max Beerbohm, who was young 
when Ouida was old, paid a grand 
tribute to “that unique, flamboyant 
lady, one cf the miracles of modern 
literature’”” who, though old in years, 
was “‘still young and swift and strong, 
towering head and shoulders over all 
the other women (and all but one or 
two of the men) who are writing Eng- 
lish novels.’’ Of course, Max recog- 
nised, she had the twin disadvantages 
of being readable and read, which, he 
supposed, was why the critics did not 
bother to praise her. 

In considering Ouida, we cannot 
at any point evade the significant fact 
that distinguished men in various 


| walks of life sought her company, even 


though at times the more retiring of 
them were alarmed by her ostentatious 
personality. 

She was born at Bury St. Ed- 
munds. Mother was an abiding in- 
fluence. Father was a meteor who 
flashed at intervals across the scene. 
He would disappear for months, even 


important books, full of 


conversation such men as Kossuth, 
Mazzini, Lamartine and Garibaldi 
played as prominent a part as the 
Three Bears in that of more conven- 
tional papas.” Anyway, Ouida de- 
veloped into a not unusual type: a 
person of liberal sentiment feeling a 
strong attraction to aristocratic 
society. 


£200 A WEEK ON FLOWERS 


Miss Stirling gives us many ex- 
tracts from the journal Ouida kept as 
a child. From the beginning she is 
writing with dash and vigour. She 
was 17 when she decided that nothing 
more could be expected from her 
father; and so, resolutely, she carted 
her mother and grandmother to 
London, making their future her 
affair. From the beginning she man- 
aged to sell what she wrote, and she 


was still only in her early twenties. 


when, the grandmother being dead, 
she and her mother moved into the 
Langham Hotel suite. Thence onward, 
though she was able to earn a lot of 
money, she was never able to earn 
enough. Miss Stirling tells us that 
when, years later, with her for- 
tunes declining, she returned from 
Italy to London, she again had a 
Langham suite and spent £200 a week 
on flowers to decorate it. 

In Italy she wrote her more 
superb 
descriptions of the natural scene and 
remorseless social comment. Here is 
one brief extract, which seems to me 
perfect of its sort: “The Lady Hicks 
sighed. This dreadful age which has 
produced communists, petroleuses and 
liberal thinkers, had communicated 
its restlessness even to her; although 
she belonged to that higher region 
where nobody ever thinks at all, and 
everybody is more or less devout, in 
seeming at any rate, because disbelief 
is vulgar and religion is an ‘affaire des 
meeurs,’ like decency. Still, the subtle 
philosophies and sad negations which 
have always been afloat in the air 
since Voltaire set them flying had 
affected her slightly. She was a true 
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THE DESERT AND 


THE GREEN 
The Earl of Lytton 


“Lord Lytton’s autobiography .. . 
a thoughtful and often charming 
record of a professional soldier’s 
life.”"-—H. R. G. WHATES (Bir- 
mingham Post.) Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Lord Wilson. Illus- 
trated. 25s. 


DOGS OF 
CHARACTER 


Kathe Knaur and Marga 
Ruperti 


Eighty-eight magnificent photo- 
graphs illustrate a text that deals 
expertly with the history, qualities 
and points of twenty popular 
breeds of dog. 30s. 


I MARRIED 
A MODEL 


Droo Launay 


Wickedly amusing drawings of life 
behind the scenes of “fashion,” 
with a foreword by Digby Mor- 
ton. “One of the funniest cartoon 
books I’ve seen for years.””—PAT 
TAYLOR (Daily Sketch). 6s. 


Fiction 


OLAF RUHEN 
Land of Dahori 


Tales, by a: brilliant New Zealand 
author, of that mysterious island, 
New Guinea, with its primitive, 
isolated peoples. 16s. 


HENRY 


WILLIAMSON 
The Golden Virgin 


“J read it with fascination.”— 
FRED URQUHART (Time and 
Tide). ““The battle scenes are very 
fine.’—FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
(Spectator). DAILY MAIL 
BOOK OF THE MONTH. 16s. 


MARGARET 
CAMPBELL 


BARNES 
Isabel the Fair 


A historical novel about the 
beautiful wife of Edward II. 
“Drawn in rich detail . . . of excep- 
tional interest.’ —MARY ANNE 
BERRY (Sunday Times). 15s. 


W. R. BURNETT 
Underdog 


“As powerful and important a 
crime novel in 1957 as Little 
Caesarwasin 1929.” —ANTHONY 
BOUCHER (New York Times 
Book Review). ‘Positively ecstaci- 
ating.” —-MAURICE RICHARD- 
SON (Observer.) 10s. 6d. 


HACDONALD 
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iever, just a she was a well-dressed 
man, and had her creeds just as 
. had her bath in the morning, as 
natter of course. Still, when she 
ne to think of it, she was not so 
y sure.’”’ The woman who wrote 
t was a long way from the 
nardees.”’ 

Italy gave her much joy and 
ich sorrow; the grand Palazzo, the 
omparable scene, the exultations- 
1 despairs of her fruitless 10-year- 
g pursuit of the Marchese Delia 
ifa. There her mother died, and 
verty closed in, and she and her dogs 
same dirtier and dirtier, evicted, 
ved on, pushed around, till death 
Jed it. ‘‘Passionate and ludicrous,”’ 
ss Stirling writes, “prejudiced and 
ie, this talented woman may not 
ve been what she herself called a 
ro’bred—but she had the royal 
ene 


RIESTLEY’S VIEW OF LIFE 


Thoughts in the Wilderness, by 
B. Priestley (Heinemann, 2ls.), is 
collection of essays that have 
peared in.a weekly journal. They 
ich on many matters, but they have 
nity. They give us a person and a 
int of view. There is not only a 
‘son: there is a pevsona—the 
iestley that Mr. Priestley sees. He 
s a Priestley who has “‘some sort 
intuitive insight into what English 
yple in general are thinking and 
ling, a glimpse of the national 
od of the moment.’’ This intuitive 
nking “when it is working .. . 
ables me to be a jump ahead of the 
liticians, leader writers and assorted 
ndits.”” It also permits him to 
ume that, when he does a thing, 
ut is all right. When someone else 
es it, it is all wrong. 

Consider, for an example, what 
has to say concerning one of his 
jor bug-bears—what he calls mass 
mmunication. It is the subject of 
> first essay and it recurs in many 
1ers. I am all with him in abhor- 
ice of the dreary sameness and 
diocrity verging on idiocy induced 
mass communication. But one of 
> principal media of such communi- 
tion is radio, and he speaks with 
de—perhaps justified—of his own 
ventures in this field—‘‘the wide 
peal of my wartime broadcasts.”’ 
what he fundamentally objects to 
not the medium but what is put 
‘oss on it; and when you come to 
bate what should be put across, you 
> in the usual chaos of opinion. And 
ice every writer in a newspaper, 
ery writer of a book, hopes for end- 
s readers, what are books and news- 
pers but mass communication? The 
rror of this problem, indeed, is that, 
en you try to get to the root of it, 
is amorphous and evasive. 


[ODERN WORLD PROBLEM 


However, it is right that one 
ould try to get to the root of it, and 
. Priestley does well to state the 
oblem, even though he doesn’t get 
‘in deciding what we can do about 

I suspect it is an individual prob- 
n, like the problem of those people 
whom he writes who are aware of 
nething else that this modern world 
not giving them. Whatever that 
nething else may be, it is foolish to 
x around for society, the State, or 
at have you, to give the answer. I 
spect that, like the Kingdom of 
saven, it is “within you,’ or no- 
ere. - 

Having said all this, let me add 
at I am with Mr. Priestley in nearly 
erything he says. No solver of 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


problems, he is an admirable stater of 
them, and I rejoice in the way he lays 
about him. ‘‘Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, smirking at you on Budget 
Day, are afraid they ‘cannot give you 
much this time.’ It does not seem to 
occur to them that they have never 
given us anything, that they are talk- 
ing about our money and not theirs.” 
He has small respect for politicians, 
whether of the Right or of the Left, 
and that is their fault, not his. 
“Notice how, having made most forms 
of travel as difficult as possible for 
ordinary citizens, the politicians seem 
to do more and more travelling, 
chiefly at somebody else’s expense.” 
Mr. Priestley, like a diminishing few of 
us, has known a different and, we 
believe, a better world. The dickens 
of it is that the increasing majority 
have not. They admit all pretences 
because they have never known any 
better, and sheepishly allow themselves 
to be pushed round and hammered 
flat in mind, body and estate. 


A VIGOROUS THRILLER 


In Mr. Claude Houghton’s novel, 
More Lives Than One (Hutchinson, 
15s.) we are out to discover who 
killed Ivan Marsh. One of the char- 
acters says to another: ““You know, 
Adrian, his death in Rainham Wood 
was almost certainly not Ivan’s first 
death.’’ That is the sort of idea that, 
in some of Mr. Houghton’s earlier 
books, would have been central, a 
core of mystery that suffused the tale. 
Here the remark is casual and carries 
no consequences. What we have is a 
thriller, and a good one at that, com- 
plicated, baffling and carrying the 
reader eagerly through. 

Accepting Ivan Marsh as a man 
like the rest of us, we can enjoy the zest 
of the chase. Jekyll and Hyde is no 
new theme, though here it is expanded 
in breadth though not in depth, and 
worked out through the medium of 
interesting and _ well-differentiated 
people. When Marsh was found dead, 
the police soon discovered that he had 
been many a sort of man to many a 
sort of woman, and though he had the 
common human failing of being only 
once available to be slaughtered, so 
many people had reason for wanting 
to enjoy the unique privilege that we 
are kept merrily guessing. However, 
Mr. Houghton has what is the merit 
of a writer of this sort of book: he 
causes most of us to guess in vain. The 
solution when it comes, is unexpected 
but ‘‘in character’ and satisfying. 
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REPTILES AND 
SEA-DWELLERS 

iim Living Reptiles of the World 

(Hamish Hamilton, 63s.) Karl P. 
Schmidt and Robert F. Inger give 
an enormous amount of information 
to the reader who may be unaware 
that only 10 per cent. of cobra bites 
are fatal and that pythons prefer 
easy living in big cities to the quiet 
of the jungle. The book has magni- 
ficent illustrations, 145 of them 
in colour, from the brilliant red, 
black and yellow of the Arizona 
mountain king snake to the delicate 
green and pink of the iguanid anole. 
A sad footnote to the discussion of 
venomous snakes and their bites is 
given by the fact that Dr. Schmidt 
died recently as a result of snake bite. 

The Animal World of the Sea, 
translated and adapted from J. 
Forest’s Beautés du Fond des Mers, 
by H. Gwynne Vevers (Rathbone 
Books, 25s.), is a collection of photo- 
graphs of some of the stranger under- 
water creatures, such as sea-horses, 
starfish and corals. Many of the 
illustrations are in colour. 
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Are you making the most 


of your looks ? 


‘“* You may not be able to change your face,” 
says Helena Rubinstein, “‘but you can 


change the way it looks!” 


A Helena Rubinstein’s Salon we have 
the answer to all beauty problems 
Yours in particular will be studied—then 
solved. There are revitalising masks for 
sluggish complexions; emollient treatments 
for tired, dry skins. We ease away wrinkles, 
tone up sagging chinlines, correct puffiness 
around the eyes. Skilled massage ensures 
new pliancy, the oxygen spray brings new 
vitality. Finally, you’ll beexpertly made-up 
with the world’s most luxurious cosmetics. 
The next time you face the world, it will be 
with a new fine-textured complexion, a 


radiant new youth and beauty. 


Under the same roof you can have a brand-new 
hair style, or the world’s most scientific body 
reducing treatments. We are always happy 
to give free consultations and advice at any 


time on any beauty problems. 


Ring GRO 7501 


for your appointment 


Helena Rubinstein 


Salon 


3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1! 


For the 


discriminating 


palate... 


F you know just how good a 
I Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “‘ La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3, 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 


for the sweeter palates 
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Always look for the nme MORLEY 


7 tests pronounce them perfect ! 
Yes, every pair of Morley nylons is 7 times tested for flawless perfection. 


) 


BEAVER LAMB. 
“JACKETS. & COATS 
\ 

From 17 gn 1 


SUPERFINE | 
KNITWEAR, 


Write for illustrated catalogue 


SUEDE JACKETS, 
COATS from 17 gns. 


SHEEPSKIN 
SUEDED JACKETS, 
GROVES, TOTS: 


SLIPPERS 


SHEEPSKIN SHOP 


435/7 Oxford Street, W.1. — 
119 Queen Street, Cardiff. 


pment NER 


491 Oxford Street, W.1. 


er ye | 
2 By Appointment i 
€ = Manufacturers of Scotch Tartan 
aa! to the late Queen Mary | 
w 
(Ren) owhere else 


AS in all Great Britain 
CL can you... 


G ey ... find anything quite like ‘‘The Royal Scotch 

acty ee 

GI) Warehouse’’ which is NOT a warehouse at 

CA all, but a gracious retail store, famous from 
Piccadilly to the Americas and to the 


Ch Antipodes, for truly beautiful and original— 


CL) HOMESPUNS and TWEEDS, SUITINGS and 
(AY OVERCOATINGS, TAILORING for LADIES and | 
CIN) GENTLEMEN, HIGHLAND DRESS and JEWELLERY, © | 
(AY TWIN SETS, TARTANS and such like. Most of our goods — 
GI) are exclusive. You are welcome to browse around at leisure. 


on | SCOTT ADIE LTD 


FOUNDED 1854 


(QR 29 CORK STREET AND 27 OLD BURLINGTON STREET 
BOND STREET - LONDON -WI 


Nese 
CP) TELEPHONE : REGEnt 4502 


XAMOUS London couturiers are 
branching out in all directions in 
mass production. Norman Hart- 

l’s latest venture is to design suits 

t will be bought off the peg at a 

dest price all over the country in 

early part of next year. Colours 

1 material are very distinctive with 

ny of the muted greens and blends 

pastels that he always uses. 

The styling is of the utmost 
iplicity, the suits ranging from the 
ssic cut adapted to the mood of the 
son by an easy fit at the waist and 
tening of the collar and revers to 
-authentic dressmaker suit of soft 
ulded dress and matching jacket. 
ese jackets hang straight and hip- 
sth for the more sophisticated- 
king suits and with jaunty brief 
kets for the young. A navy blue 
s0th woollen jacket is double- 
asted and barely covers the waist, 
tening with three large white 
tons, two set above a single one 
the waistline. 

A crimson jersey tweed suit with 
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Car ccat in gentian blue frieze (Jaeger) and a longer one 

in black and white flecked tweed with a low belt at the 

back and deep flapped pockets in front (Rodex). The 
cream suitcase is made of fibre glass (Revelation) 


(Left) Poplin three-quarter coat with detachable collar of 

Orlon “fur”. It is lined with khaki wool (Harvey Nichols). 

The Swedish jacket is of nut brown suéde and has a ribbed 
wool collar (Harrods) 


a bloused back held by a buckle in the centre keeps to a smooth 
line in front. Square-necked sheath dresses in dark cottons have 
matching jackets, and a ground of mixed dark mahogany browns 
splashed here and there with either turquoise or violet flowers is 
a most effective pattern for these ensembles. For the cotton 
jacquard suits pale colours are chosen, and the collars of the semi- 
fitting jackets turn down several inches away from the throat. 
Skirts on all types of suits are kept narrow and more jackets 
indicate the waist than ignore it. 

Mattl is showing a range of off-the-peg suits and coats and 
favours the beige and grey schemes. As always, his designs have 
elegant proportions with jackets that are constructed to flatter. 
A grey suit with gently indented waistline has a jacket that ends 
on the hipbone and has a belt covering about a quarter of the back 
and placed almost on the hem. Two shallow pockets in the front 
continue the line of the belt. This jacket has a narrow rolled 
collar and revers that are left unstiffened, and the skirt is narrow 
at the hem. A straight: jacket in beige tweed is given wider 
revers, rolling back, and the slight fullness is held in by pleats 
and a button under each arm on the hem. These two styles 
indicate the main styling trends in the early spring collections 
that are continuations of the favourite fashions of the winter, 
carried out in heavier woollens. 

The Jaeger suits in camel cloth as well as tweeds that are a 
blend of several mellow colours feature the tapered line as well 
as the straight. A bulky cut about the shoulders inclines slightly 
to narrow hips and hemline, while the straighter jackets place 
less emphasis on the shoulders. Coats in camel hair or camel hair 
with wool mixtures are made in all lengths; the nine-tenth- 
length lined with blond musquash has great dash and elegance ina 
pure camel hair, cut with a double-breasted front and wide revers. 
Three-quarter coats of camel hair and wool take the slightly 
curved barrel backs that are a feature of this winter. Straight 
jackets are cut with very deep armholes and sloping shoulders 
with the armholes inserted well below. Pockets are frequently 
so deep that they extend from below the waist to the hem. 

There is a black and white showerproof tweed coat in a bold 
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A thick ribbed 
sweater with hood 
and ticket pockets 
buttoned at the 
side (Kintyre) 
(Right) A cone- 
shaped coiffure of 
medium length 
achieved by club cut- 
ting and brushing 
into loose waves 
(Simon) 


herring-bone weave with 
a scarlet wool pile lining 
in the Aquascutum collec- 
tion. It is a_ splendid 
version of the coat that is 
equally smart in town or 
country. It is simply cut 
with sloping shoulders and 
almost imperceptibly ta- 
pers to the hemline. A 
sponge-bag check suiting 
is used for a neat-looking 
suit with straight jacket 
and skirt and tailored 
collar and revers. Gaber- 
dine and tweed suits with 
straight jackets, a little 
longer than the usual run, 
have buckled straps on the 
sleeves like a storm coat. 

Always at this particular time certain fashions have firmly estab- 
lished themselves as favourites. Apart from the two main trends among 
the suits which look like being in fashion for a while, it is the simple 
long coat in either a long-haired mohair, or a boldly flecked or herring- 
bone tweed, or a velours with a definite bloom on the surface that is well 
to the fore. The mohair coats for daytime look smart in black or a really 
vivid shade and have considerably brightened the winter landscape. 
They are straight, fastening with large flat buttons, or they curve at the 
back from gathered shoulder yokes, ‘then in again at thehem. They are 
smart, either three-quarter-length or full-length. The tweeds take the soft 
turn-down collar that falls away a trifle from the throat and are mostly 
black or nigger brown and white. They can be lined with a brilliant pile 
wool or with plaid and sometimes have a facing of colour repeated in a 
hood lining, when their tuxedo fronts can be turned back to make a 
streak of colour. 


HE winter coat in velours looks very smart when it is made with a 
wide circular cape-like collar that can be folded down to the elbows 
or turned up round the throat. Others will have a circular shoulder yoke 
at the back that continues in front to form a cravat to fold round the 
throat. Or there is no collar on the coat and then it will be double-breasted 


and taper slightly to the hem and have deep bulky armholes. These a 
the coats that look so well with a small single-stranded cravat of min 
tucked in the neckline. Dark town coats also have delightful fur cravaj 
when there is a narrow unstiffened collar and rever opening to a short 7 
and all the outlines are plain. Apart from black, all the mushroom bro 
and several strong blues and muted greens are the stylish colours. 
For the cocktail coats that are as fashionable as ever this year th 
deep tiered collar and wide three-quarter sleeve of Balmain look wel 
The backs are cut with a flair and dull-surfaced silks which make the coats 
are lined with a brilliant colour and interlined for warmth. The tiere: 
collars fall to the elbows and take on a pyramid shape. Velvet coats ar 
cut on plainer lines and are usually collarless; so are stiff golden brocad 
that match sheath dresses. The Ascher mohair and nylon fabrics hay 
had a resounding success and make wonderful coats in one of the vivit 
unusual shades he has had especially dyed. Tangerine tinged wi 
geranium is used by Ronald Paterson for a coat with a bolero effect at th 
back, as well as several delicious greens. The soft light fluffy texture 
looks and is warm as the heaviest of wools on a cold winter’s night asja 
cocktail or theatre coat. The coats are teamed with either a simple 
pleated chiffon dress or an equally simple brocade sheath in a paler ton 
A series of satin coats at Fortnum and Mason’s cover matching dresses if 
warm tones of ruby or crimson. Shoulders slope on the coats and “ 
plain bracelet-length sleeves are set in below the shoulders. ; 
The austere lines of the daytime -silhouette throw tremendou 
emphasis on both extremities. Hair is brushed out into the shape of7 
cap or up in waves to form a cone. Bobs become more bouffant thi 
ever. Shorter hair is often shaped from the crown with a circular mov 
ment, so that it makes a fringe from ear to ear. 
The latest trend in shoes is for a higher vamp and a lower tie 
Pointed toes are sometimes squared up at the tip of the toe and the low-c 
shoes are fitted with narrow straps placed across the fronts, so 
almost on the instep. Bows replace buckles on cocktail shoes, a 
colour is on the increase. % 
Worth are the latest of the couturiers to join the ranks of the makers @ of 
ready-to-wear clothes, and the clothes will be in a comprehensive range of 
sizes, each bearing the Worth label. Suits for next spring are made in 
woollens and heavy cotton tweeds that are exclusive to the firm, a 
they incorporate ultra-fashionable-details such as a draped back hel 
low down by a bow,-as -well-as being very simple of outline. Canary 
yellow embroidered cotton is used for a jacket that is fitted in front and 
pouched from a band at the back. A cotton and Orlon mixture 
makes an interesting fabric, heavy as a suiting, in marror 
brown with white woven with a slatted effect. A slim na 
dress in a blend of wool and nylon has a gay striped blazer 
crimson, white and navy. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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A camel wool suit for a schoolgirl has the fashionable squared armhole 
inserted below the shoulders and narrow hems on jacket and skirt (Marchette) 


